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THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 





Historic City of Charleston—Many Points of Interest for the Sightseer—Important Civic Problems to Be Discussed— 
Many Eminent Men on the Program. 


At the present moment the eyes of city officials and those who are 
interested in the solution of civic problems are turned toward the 
famous city of Charleston, where the League of American Muni- 
cipalities is to hold, on December 12, 13, 14 and 15, its third annual 
session, for the purpose of studying civic problems and discussing 
plans which will lead toward their solution. It is not deemed wise. 
at these meetings, to take up the theoretical side of the municipal 
question, therefore the topics on the program will be of a strictly 
practical nature, and the most of them will be handled by practical 
men—that is, men who are either in the harness or who have at 
some recent period filled a term of office in some municipality. 

THE CITY OF CHARLESTON. 

Naturally enough, the readers of the MuNiciPAL JouRNAL AND 
ENGINEER will expect an interesting résumé of the historic points 
of interest in this typical southern city, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. 

Charleston is one of the oldest of American cities. The old city 
has experienced many vicissitudes; it has had its share of good days, 
when it grew and prospered, when its harbor was crowded with the 
ships of all nations and commerce and trade filled its streets; when 
its social life was as brilliant as that of any city in the land, and its 
citizens held high places in the State and nation. It has also suf- 
fered dire calamities: storms and cyclones have raged against it; 
great fires have swept over it, and an earthquake has rocked its 
foundations, and twice in its history it has been in the hands of a 
hostile force. The story of the city, as a municipality, is full of 
interest, and is found written in its streets, public buildings, resi- 
dences and its parks and places of amusement. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The city occupies a narrow tongue of land between the Ashley and 
Cooper rivers, which unite in a broad and deep bay, making a mag- 
nificent harbor. It is the only city on the Atlantic coast from 
which the ocean can be seen. The harbor opens straight out to the 
sea, and the distance from the city front to the ocean is only about 
seven miles. The location of the city is very like that of New 
York, though the space between the two rivers is much narrower, 
but in most respects Charleston is unlike any other American city— 
the irregular streets, some of them very narrow, the houses with 
their gable ends to the street, and many of them surrounded by 
high brick walls, and the character of the older public buildings 
combine to give it a foreign appearance. 

The settlement was made in 1670, at a spot on the west bank of 
the Ashley River, somewhat above the present city. It was soon 
found that the point at the junction of the two rivers was more con- 





venient, and by the year 1680 the original site was abandoned, and 
Charles-Town was established there. 
CHURCHES AND EDUCATION. 
“The City of Churches” might more appropriately be applied to 


: this city than to Brooklyn, for their number, in proportion to the 





Hon. J. Apcer SmMytTu, 
Mayor of Charleston. 


population and area, is probably even greater. Almost every de- 
nomination, including many of the smaller sects, have one or more 
places of worship within the city limits. Several of them have 
interesting histories, and their organization dates back to the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. 

The subject of education received very early attention in the 
province of Carolina. The first free school was erected as early as 
1710 in the city of Charles-Town, since which time there has been 
great advancement. The educational work has kept pace with the 
leading southern cities, and the present situation will compare fa- 
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vorably with that of many northern cities. Among the leading in- 

stitutions may be found to-day the High School, the College of 

Charleston, medical and military colleges of no little importance. 
THE CITY HALL. 

The greatest interest, perhaps, inasmuch as the convention is one 
made up of city officials, will center about the City Hall. This will 
be found at the corner of Broad and Meeting streets. It was built 
in 1802 for the branch of the United States Bank. It is a handsome 
building, of somewhat unusual style. A cut of this and other build- 
ings and points of interest will be seen elsewhere in this number. 
There is a tradition that the facings, of finest Italian marble, were 
imported by a gentleman of Philadelphia for a building he intended 
to erect in that city, and were purchased for the bank upon his 
financial failure. In 1818 the building was purchased by the city of 
Charleston. In 1882 the interior arrangement was remodeled and 
better adapted to the needs of the city offices. 

The council chamber is a handsome and spacious hall, conveni- 
ently arranged and furnished. There are many interesting historical 
and other features about the old building, including portraits of 
famous Americans and relics of by-gone days, associated with the 
trying periods in our national history. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND CHARITIES. 

The old post office, formerly the “Exchange,” which was pur- 
chased at the same time as the City Hall—1818—is one of the land 
marks that it is worth while looking at. Among the places to be 
visited are the “William Washington House,” Judge Heyward’s 
house, the Pringle House and the Old Magazine. 

The charitable side of the civic character has not been neglected 
since its foundation. As early as 1790 the*foundation for what is 
known as the Charleston Orphan House was laid. This and other 
charities are to be credited to the civic life of this old town. 

The city has one of the oldest public libraries in the country, the 
present library having been organized in 1748 by seventeen young 
gentlemen of Charleston for the purpose of obtaining “such new 
pamphlets” and similar periodicals as might be published in Great 
Britain. The subscription price was £10 sterling apiece. Besides a 
liberal stock of books it has many precious relics and valuable literary 


treasures. 
FORT MOULTRIE. 


This fort stands on Sullivan’s Island, for years the popular sum- 
mer resort of Charlestonians. The fort recalls the war of the 
Revolution, when, on the memorable 28th of June, 1776, Col. Wil- 
liam Moultrie, with his small force, repulsed the powerful British 
fleet, under Admiral Sir Peter Parker. 

Twice since the early days it has been reconstructed, and it will 
be remembered that it played an important part in the Civil War. 

FORT SUMTER 

Stands within the entrance of the harbor of Charleston, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the shores on each side, and three 
and a half miles from the city. It is built on a shoal and rises 
straight out of the water on an artificial stone work foundation, 
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and is a conspicuous object from the sea front of the city from all 
points in the harbor. The first act in the great war between the 
States was the removal hither by Major Anderson, then in com- 
mand, of his troops from Fort Moultrie, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 26, 1860. The story which clusters around this historic spot 
forms a thrilling chapter in the history of the great struggle be- 


tween the States. 
CHICORA PARK AND THE ISLE OF PALMS. 


It is only within the last few years that the rapid transit facilities 
have been sufficient to warrant opening parks outside of the city, 
although the City Council had previously purchased land in the 
suburbs for park purposes. The first purchase was of a considerable 
tract of land on the Cooper River, about four miles from the city 
limits, which has since been developed and named Chicora Park. 
Here is one of the famous old-fashioned southern residences, sur- 
sounded by the beautiful woods of the low country, with terraced 
walk leading down to the river. One part of the park has been 
fitted up with various means for recreation and amusement by the 
street railway company. 

The “Isle of Palms” is another park recently created by the city. 
This island is just north of Sullivan’s Island and directly on the 
ocean, with a beautiful beach eight miles in length. The interior is 
covered with a dense growth of palmettoes and other trees native 
to the soil, presenting an almost tropical appearance. This, also, 
has been much improved by the street railway company, it having 
been made attractive by the many contrivances usually found at the 
modern seaside resort. 

Among the illustrations in this number will be found one of the 
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Custom Housk, CHARLESTON. 
beautiful residence of Mayor James A. Smyth, whose hospitality 
has been put to the test this year, as Charleston has been the Mecca 
for a large number of national and State conventions, all of which 
have been entertained handsomely and sent away happy, with a 
strong desire to return at an early date. 
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PROGRAM OF THE LEAGUE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12, IO A. M. 

Address of welcome to the State of South Carolina, by His Excel- 
lency, Governor B. McSweeney. 

Address of welcome to the convention by Hon. J. A. Smyth, 
mayor, Charleston, S. C. 

Response in behalf of the League of American Municipalities, by 
Hon. Henry V. Johnson, president, and mayor of Denver, Colo. 

Report of committees and officers. 





RESIDENCE OF Mayor SMYTH. 


WEDNESDAY, 2 P. M. 

Topic, “Regulation of Saloons—What Policy Is Best to Use in 
Enforcing the Laws Pertaining to Saloons?” Paper by Hon. L. H. 
Chapell, mayor, Columbus, Ga.; discussion led by Hon. James Gray, 
mayor, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Topic, “Sewage Disposal Problems.” Paper by M. N. Baker, edi- 
tor Engineering News, New York City; discussion led by A. D. 
Thompson, city engineer, Peoria, II]. 

Topic, “Street Sprinkling and Cleaning—Should It Be Done by the 
Municipality or by Contract? What System Gives the Best Satisfac 
tion?” Discussion led by W. C. Maybury, mayor, Detroit, Mich. 

Topic. “Public Band Concerts—Should They Be Given at the Ex 
pense of the Municipality?” Paper by Hon. J. R. Robinson, mayor. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; discussion led by Hon. John Redmond. 
mayor, Cedar Rapids, fa. 

Address, Dr. William F. Brunner, health ofhcer, Savannah, Ga.. 
“The Prevention of the Introduction of Epidemic Diseases in the 
United States.” 

Address, Mr. Thomas C. Perkins, consulting engineer, Hartford. 
Conn., “A Practical [llustration of Municipal Ownership in a New 
England Community of 10,000 Inhabitants.” 

8:30 P. M. 

Reception by Gov. B. McSweeney, Mayor Smyth, and city officials 

of Charleston, at City Hall. Music and dancing, refreshments 
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THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

Topic, “The Contract System for Street Improvements—Should 
Such Improvements as the Construction of Sewers, Water Works, 
Sidewalks, Pavements, Grading, etc., Be Done Under the Contract 
System or by the Municipality as the Employer of Day Labor?” 
Paper by Hon. J. A. Johnson, mayor, Fargo, N. D., first vice-presi- 
dent League of American Municipalities. Discussion led by Hon. 
Carter H. Harrison, mayor, Chicago, IIl. 

Topic, “The Best Method for the Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes and the Limitation of the Taxing and Debt-Creating Powers 
of Municipalities.” Paper by Hon. John B. Weakley, mayor, Flor- 
ence, Ala. Paper by Lawson Purdy, secretary New York Tax Re- 
form Association, New York City. Discussion led by Hon. Alexan- 
der Harbison, mayor, Hartford, Conn. 

Topic, “Street Paving—What Are the Relative Merits and Cost of 
Various Paving Materials?” Paper by F. S. Crabbe, City Engineer, 
Fargo, N. D. Paper by George W. Tillson, City Engineer, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Discussion led by Hon. James K. McGuire, Mayor, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Paper, “Shade Trees and Their Preservation,” Hon. T. C. Dris- 
coll, Mayor, New Haven, Conn. 

THURSDAY AT I2 O'CLOCK M. (13TH). 

Excursion to Isle of Palms—short sail around harbor. Refresh- 

inents on arrival at Isle of Palms. Music and dancing. 
THURSDAY EVENING, 8:30 P. M. 

Address, Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary National 
Municipal League, Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘““Municipal Expansion.” 

Address, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, late of Chicago University: 
‘Some Present English Municipal Conditions.” 

FRIDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

Topic, “Boards. Single-Headed Commissions or Council Commit- 
tees—Should the Administrative Affairs of the Departments of Pub- 
cli Works, Water, Fire, Police, Parks, Charities and Correction Be 











CHARLESTON MarKET HALL. 


Conducted by Boards, Singie-Headed Commissions or Council Com- 
mittees?” Discussion led by Hon. Samuel J. Swartz, Mayor, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Topic, “The Special Asessment System for Public Improvements— 
How Should Assessments Be Levied? What Portion of the Cost of 
Public Improvements Should Be Assessed Against Property Bene- 
fited, and What Portion Should Be Paid from the General Taxes?” 
How Should the Cost of Improvements at Street Intersections Be 
Assessed, or Should It Be Paid from the General Taxes?” Discus- 
sion led by Hon. Paul Capdeville, Mayor, New Orleans, La. 

Topic, “The Fire Departments of Our Cities—Their Progress and 
Their Needs.” Paper by Mr. Frank C. Mason, Superintendent of 
Police Telegraph, Brooklyn, N. Y. Discussion led by Hon. James 
M. Head, Mayor, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address, Edward B. Ellicott, City Electrician, Chicago, Ill.: “The 
Electric Lighting Plant of Chicago, Its Progress and Economy Under 
Municipal Ownership.” 

FRIDAY, 2 P. M. 

Topic, ‘Public Water Supplies—What Means Should a Municipal- 

ity Employ to Supply Its People with an Ample Supply of Pure 
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Water at Equitable Rates? Is the General Use of Meters Desirable? 
What Systems of Filtration Are Satisfactory?” Paper by Hon. 
George R. Perry, Mayor, Grand Rapids, Mich. Discussion led by 
Hon. J. J. Hartenblower, Mayor, Des Moines, Ia. 

Topic, “Remuneration to Cities for Franchise Rights, in, Over and 
Under Public Streets and Alleys—What Remuneration, if Any, 
Should Be Exacted from Light, Water, Street Railway, Telephone 
and Subway Corporations, and How Should It Be Collected?” Pa- 
per by Hon. Bird S. Coler, City Comptroller, New York City. Paper 
by Hon. C. W. Tooke, Professor of Law, University of Illinois. Dis- 
cussion led by Hon. James D. Phelan, Mayor, San Francisco, Cal. 

Topic, ‘Garbage Disposal—What Has Been the Experience of 
Municipalities in Attempting to Collect and Dispose of Garbage in a 
Sanitary and Economical Manner? Are the Present Utilization and 
Incineration Inventions Satisfactory, and What Does It Cost to 
Operate Them?” Paper by Mr. M. Craven, Sanitary Inspector, New 
York City. Paper by Hon. J. J. Williams, Mayor, Memphis, Tenn. 
Discussion led by Hon. P. J. Kirschner, Mayor, St. Joseph, Mo. 








HEADQUARTERS CHARLESTON FirE DEPARTMENT. 


Topic, “Uniformity of Municipal Accounting.” Paper by Mr. 
James Blake Cahoon, President National Electric Lighting Associa- 
tion, Syracuse, N. Y. Paper by Mr. H. B. Henderson, State Ex- 
aminer of Public Accounts, Cheyenne, Wyo. General discussion. 

FRIDAY MORNING, 14TH INSTANT. 

Ladies’ trolley party to Chicora Park. Refreshments. 

FRIDAY NIGHT. 
Music at the Auditorium. Cake-walk and dancing. 
SATURDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

Topic, “Municipal Ownership of Public Services Industries—What 
Progress Has Been Made in This Line in the United States and Can- 
ada, and with What Results? What Should Be Its Limitations?” 
Paper by Hon. W. N. Drennen, Mayor, Birmingham, Ala. Paper by 
Hon. John McVicar, ex-Mayor, Des Moines, Ia. Paper by Hon. 
Samuel M. Jones, Mayor, Toledo, O.: “Obstacles in the Way of 
Municipal Ownership.” General discussion. 

Election of officers and selection of next meeting place. 





LEAGUE ITEMS. 


The Council of New Britain, Conn., has passed a resolution recom- 
mending that the estimates committee next year include in the inci- 
dental fund a sufficient sum for the city to join the L. A. M. and 
send one delegate to the convention. 

The invitation to attend the next meeting of the L. A. M. at 
Charleston has been accepted by the Council and city officials of 
Columbia, S. C. 

Mayor Harrison will head a delegation of five from Hartford, 
Conn., to represent the city at the Charleston meeting of the league. 

Mayor Kelly, of South Omaha, Neb., is favorably considering the 
invitation to attend the league meeting at Charleston. 

Large delegations from many eastern and middle western cities 
have already been appointed to attend the next meeting of the league 
at Charleston. This meeting bids fair to be the most important 
session thus far held. 
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MAYOR’S AND COUNCILMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The Mayors’ and Councilmen’s Association, of Florida, met at 
Jacksonville on November 28, with President Northrup, of Travers, 
in the chair. No important matters came up for consideration, which 
permitted a short session. The same officers were re-elected for the 
ensuing year: J. W. Northrup, of Travers, president; W. C. Can 
nons, of Orange City, vice-president, and J. W. White, of Jackson- 
ville, secretary. 

The next meeting will be held at Jacksonville during ‘““Gala Week” 
in IQOI. 





PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE OF THIRD CLASS 
CITIES. 


The city officials of the third class cities of Pennsylvania met in 
semi-annual session at Harrisburg on November 21, 22 and 23. The 
meeting was one of great importance because the special theme for 
discussion involved the drafting of amendments to the act of 1880. 
The work has been under the consideration of a special committee 
for months, and there were but few changes made in the draft of the 
proposed legislation which was submitted by the sub-committee. 

Several cities wanted to recommend a change that would permit 
a mayor to succeed himself, but the motion was lost when put to 
vote. But the opposite action was taken with reference to the 
treasurer. 

The convention approved the amendment providing that the term 
of the city solicitor shall be three years instead of two. Other 
amendments were approved as follows: 

Requiring the laying, renewing and repair of all water, gas, steam 
or other pipes before the paving, repaving or repairing of streets, and 
providing that councils may, after notice to all companies, corpora- 
tions, persons and owners affected, and default of compliance there- 
with, cause said pipes to be laid, renewed or repaired and said con- 
nections made, and collect the cost of all pipes and pipe connections 
from the companies, corporations or persons owning or operating the 
said gas, water, steam: and other pipes with interest, and that the 
cost of the sewer connections shall be a first lien against the land 
for whose benefit such connections are made, and a specification of 
lien shall be filed therefor, and the lien and the proceedings thereon 
shall be as in the case of other municipal liens. 

That the city assessors he elected for one, two and three year 
terms. 

That in the amendment requiring the city engineer to file a certifi- 
cate with the city clerk at the commencement of any work of 
improvement the word “conclusive” be substituted for the words 
“prima facie” in the clause, “Such certificate shall be prima facie 
evidence of the time when the said improvement was begun.” 

That the clerk’s record also show the time of the completion of all 
improvements and be taken as conclusive evidence. 

That the mayor may at his pleasure dismiss any or all of his 
policemen and suspend any policeman for a period not exceeding 
thirty days without pay, and to appoint substitute policemen to serve 
in the absence or sickness of regular officers, not exceeding ten days. 
for such compensation as may be fixed by councils. 

The next meeting will take place at Erie, in 1gor. 





ARKANSAS CITY OFFICIALS MEET. 


The officials of the leading cities of Arkansas, together with many 
representative citizens, met at Little Rock on November 28 to dis- 
cuss proposed legislation that should be recommended to the incom- 


ing legislature. Major George G. Latta, of Hot Springs, was made 
chairman, and George R. Brown and John T. Ginocchio, secretaries. 

Col. John M. Moore, of Little Rock; J. A. Hoffman, of Fort 
Smith; W. B. Alexander, of Pine Bluff; G. T. Updegraffe, of 
Helena, and R. W. Holland, of Russelville, were appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a bill from resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion, to be submitted to the next legislature. The resolutions 
adopted were as follows: 

“Resolved, That the cities and incorporated towns of the Sta‘e be 
authorized : 

“1. To levy annual taxes not exceeding 10 mills on the dollar for 
general corporate purposes. 

















“2. To issue bonds for the purpose of local public improvements 
and utilities under such restrictions as the legislature may deem wise. 

“3. To grant to manufacturing enterprises exemption from munici- 
pal taxation for a reasonable time. 

“4. To levy a tax on all occupations and a special tax on vehicles, 
the proceeds to be applied to the improvement of the streets. 

“5. That the road taxes levied by any county be divided between 
the cities and counties therein, ratably in the proportion that the tax 
levied in said cities and counties respectively bear to the entire tax 
levied in the cities and counties.” 





CIVIC FEDERATION OF DENVER. 

The women of Denver (Col.) have occupied the municipal field, 
as reformers, for several years. They are banded together in an 
organization patterned after the Civic Federation of Chicago. The 
object of the association the constitution states as follows: 

“The object of this Federation is to investigate the condition and 
needs of our city, and to promote by education and active co-opera- 
tion a higher public spirit and a better social order; to separate 
city and county affairs from State and national politics; to endeavor 
to secure the nomination and election of competent and trust- 
worthy persons for public office, irrespective of party and creed, 
and to see that appointive offices are not used for political pur- 
poses; to this end, to federate the moral forces of the city, and to 
promote in all ways the welfare, order and prosperity of the city of 
Denver. We advocate the widest possible application of the princi- 
ples of civil service reform in all city and county departments, and 
further declare it to be our conviction that fitness for the position 
should be the only test for office.” 

The officers are: Mary N. Chase, president; A. Guthrie Brown, 
first vice-president; Martha A. B. Conine, second vice-president ; 
Isabella M. Steck, recording secretary; Elsie Lentz, corresponding 
secretary; Josephine A. Clark, treasurer; Mary A. Drake, auditor. 





STATE LEAGUE NEWS. 


The third annual convention of the League of California Munici- 
palities will be held in San Francisco on December 12, 13 and 14. 
This will be the most important session yet held. The membership 
of the league includes more than sixty municipalities. Secretary 
Mason is the leading spirit, and under his guidance and fostering 
care the movement is rapidly developing into a most useful organiza- 
tion. 

* * * 

The proceedings of the first annual meeting of the cities of the 
third class of Pennsylvania have just been published in neat pamphlet 
form, and Secretary Gable is to be congratulated upon the first issue. 
The Pennsylvania league only includes cities of one class, yet in that 
State it represents the larger number of municipalities. There are 
only three cities of the first and second classes—Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny—and there are only three classes of cities. 

* * . 


The mayors of Nebraskan cities with a population of from 5,000 
to 10,000, recently met at Lincoln, for the purpose of discussing 
measures to be submitted to the legislature this winter that will 
better conserve the interests of cities of that class. Another meeting 
will be called in the near future. 

* * * 

The State Municipal League of Kansas was held in Topeka on 
December 5 and 6. The principal topic for discussion, the one that 
will cause the most earnest discussion, was the drafting of a bill to 
be presented to the next legislature, relating to the taxing of fran 
chises. 

* * * 

Mavor Frank G. Pierce, of Marshaltown, Ia., has recently started 
the publication of a monthly magazine, to be known as Midland 
Municipalities. It is gotten up in about the same style as the organ 
of the League of California Municipalities, and is to be devoted to 
the interests of the League of Iowa Municipalities. Mr. Pierce is 
the editor, and he shows that he has the right idea in the initial 
number. 
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THE VOTING MACHINE 


Many Invented, But Few Suczessful—Gaining in Popu- 
larity—Great Success in Last Election—Will 
~ Supersede Paper Ballot. 





The paper ballot will soon be a thing of the past. The voting 
machine is taking its place. The experience of the recent election” 
demonstrated again that the Australian system of voting, while a 
good thing in its day, is a trifle antiquated; more than that, it 1s 
ineffective when compared with the work of the voting machine. It 
was no rare sight, in cities where the paper ballot was employed, to 
see long lines of shivering men, waiting for a chance to enter the 
booth in order to discharge their duty as sovereign citizens. It is 
not at all improbable that while the waiting men discussed the paper 
ballot system of voting, they also “cursed” it to some extent, espe- 
cially those who were at all familiar with the work of the modern 
voting machine. Probably more thought was bestowed upon the 
relative merits of the old and the new style of voting during these 
waiting hours than in the four years put together since the last Presi- 
dential election. 

Inside the booths men were also thinking. On a little narrow 
shelf, trying to handle great posters, they were expressing their 
choice. To say the least, these blank ballots are not conducive to 
independent voting. It is so much easier to vote the straight ticket 
and get through in a reasonable time. Then the narrow quarters 
made the effort to express a citizen’s choice still more irksome, and, 
altogether, the lesson points to the necessity for voting by machine. 
When the two methods of voting are compared it is evident that 
machine voting has become as necessary as the use of the Australian 
ballot in its inception, for the machine is as much more efficient in 
every way over the latter as the latter was over the old time method. 

The one great improvement which should céme about before the 
next Presidential election is the general introduction of the voting 
machine. Every new place where it was tried in the recent election 
was pleased with it. With the general adoption of such a system the 
vote in any State could be learned with almost entire accuracy early 
in the evening of election day. The secret ballot was a vast advance 
upon the old method of voting in assuring the elector independence, 
but counting is still a slow process. A machine which preserves 
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secrecy, prevents the possibility of error or fraud, and tells the result 
at a glance, comes as near perfection as any method of learning and 
recording the popular will that could be imagined. The paper ballot 
is fallible, but the machine is infallible. Men can be fooled or 
bought, but you cannot fool or buy the machine. 

More than two-score of voting machines have been patented from 
time to time during the past thirty years, but not until the last decade 
of this century was one successfully tried in an election. Many have 
been invented, but the successful ones could be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand. 

THE AMERICAN VOTING MACHINE, 

Before referring to those which have already proven successful, the 
latest invention will be introduced—what is known as the American 
Voting Machine, the general appearance of which is well shown in 
the accompanying cut. It has just been patented and only one 
machine has been made, therefore it is impossible to predict what its 
fate will be. 

This machine has a cylindrical form, similar to that of a grind- 
stone, revolving about the center. The ballot—similar in form and 








THE BARDWELL VOTOMETER. 


arrangement to that of the Australian—is pasted or clamped to the 
circumference of the cylinder and by means of the knobs, shown on 
the left hand edge of the cylinder, as seen in the cut, the cylinder 
can be revolved and the name of each candidate brought opposite the 
operating key or button. This key is located in the right hand bottom 
of the cylinder, which bottom is stationary. The key is then pressed 
down .and engages a series of levers that record the vote on a register 
placed opposite the name of each candidate to the left of the ballot, 
and also locks the mechanism so the vote cannot be repeated. 

It has only one operating key, which is considered an advantage, 
as it avoids complications and lessens the cost of manufacture. The 
construction is simple and complete. By no possible chance can a 
voter repeat. Arrangements are provided for voting a straight, split 
or independent ticket. Secrecy, accuracy and rapidity are provided 
for, and the result can be read from the record at the close of the 
election. 

Three different kinds of machines were used in various States 
during the last election, all of which operated in the most satisfactory 
manner. Taking them up in their alphabetical order, 

THE BARDWELL VOTOMETER 
will be first considered. This machine is constructed wholly of steel, 
brass and aluminum. The general design of the machine consists of 
a series of sections of interchangeable form, the one exception being 
in the sections designed for the questions, “Yes” and “No” vote, or 
for the “Selective” or “Multiple” vote, which differ only as to the 
interlocking or safety devices. 

The voter finds before him the complete ballot, including questions, 
etc., and he is at liberty to make any selection of names, etc., he may 
see fit. If he desires to cast a vote for all of the nominees of any one 
party at a single motion, he makes his selection in the “Straight 
Ticket” colsmn—the second from the left end—and, inserting the 
key in the proper hole, which is in the center of the card bearing the 
party name for which he wishes to vote, he gives it a half turn to the 
right—the limit of its motion—the effect being to positively actuate 











a register at the back. Simultaneously with the turning of the key, a 
blank disc, or indicator, noted at the right, and one inch distant from 
the keyhole, changes, and a cross or X appears, thus showing at a 
glance where he has turned the key, or voted. It is now impossible 
to turn the key in any other hole in that column—that is, to vote for 
an additional “Straight Ticket”—and it is likewise impossible to vote 
for any individual on the chosen ticket, or any other ticket. How- 
ever, the “Optional Column” remains open, and in it the voter is 
free to make any choice he may elect. The affirmative of a question 
has a corresponding keyhole, and the negative is similarly provided 
for, either in the square above or in that below the affirmative. 

After having voted a “Straight Ticket” and on the questions, it is 
impossible to turn the key elsewhere. All that can now be done is to 
correct any mistakes that become evident upon inspection—that is, 
upon noting where the cross (X) appears. If the voter discovers 
that the cross shows at the right of a party designation for which he 
did not intend to vote—in other words, if he finds he has made a mis- 
take, and has turned the key in the wrong hole, he is at liberty to 
re-insert the key, and, by turning it in the direction opposite to that 
in which he first made it, unvote his vote and no more, thus restoring 
the status quo. He may now make a new choice, with the same limi- 
tations as before. 

It is impossible to turn off a vote not registered by the voter him- 
self, but any and all mistakes made by the voter may be corrected 
without loss of privilege. The voter leaves the machine at the oppo- 
site end to that at which he entered, but in passing out he raises a 
bar, similar in all respects to the one raised upon entering, which 
rests the machine, and at the same time locks it, in which condition 
it remains until the next voter enters; so that, should he, or any 
other, surreptitiously return, it would be impossible to cast a vote 
or to turn off any already cast. The Exit Bar returns to its first 
position, where it locks and remains fixed until the next voter enters. 
The next voter finds it impossible to gain access to the face of the 
machine before the first has passed out and has returned the key to 
the Inspector; that is, the bar at the entrance end of the machine 
cannot be raised unti! the bar at the exit end has been operated. 

The Bardwell Votometer was used in Northampton, Mass., at the 
last State and National election, and, while the State law requires 
severer tests than are met with in any other State, the Votometer 
met every one of them successfully. City Clerk Egbert I. Clapp, in 
a statement to the makers, touching upon its use in the election, said: 
“At the annual State election the Bardwell Votometer gave general 
satisfaction. The counting by the registers was accurate and the 
returns of the voters for Presidential electors in the seven wards of 
the city were officially reported in my office within thirteen minutes 
of the closing of the polls. 

“In my opinion your claims for the Bardwell Votometer have been 
fully sustained in the most severe test which can be given any 
machine by the voters of this city. 

“On blank votes for various candidates the result stands, in com- 
parison with the returns of the 1896 Presidential election, 25 per 
cent. in favor of the machine.” 

THE STANDARD VOTING MACHINE 
is numbered among the successful ones also. It is about four feet 
square and ten inches deep, and is supported by legs, the top being a 
little over six feet from the floor. (See accompanying cut.) 

A semi-circular bar projects from the upper corners, on which is 
hung a curtain which forms a booth. 

An operating lever extends from the center of the top of the ma- 
chine, the outer end of which is attached to the curtain. 

When the elector advances to vote, he throws the lever by a de- 
pendent handle to the opposite side of the machine, thus carrying 
the curtain behind him and enclosing himself in a booth. 

The voter first selects his party ticket, and by pulling the straight 
ticket knob at the top over the party emblem down to the right, 
moves all the pointers for that ticket. If he desires to split his 
ticket, he can move the pointer back from over the name that does 
not suit him, and in the same office line move the pointer over the 
name he wishes to vote for. 

Having arranged his vote satisfactorily, he is now ready to register 
it, which he does by throwing the curtain open by means of the oper- 
ating lever with which he closed it, thus casting and counting his 
vote in perfect secrecy. 















After the polls are closed and the machine locked against voting, 
the doors in the rear are unlocked and the vote of each candidate is 
shown on the counters ready to be copied for the election returns. 

Dr. R. H. Thurston, who is the head of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department of Cornell University, observed the working of the 
“Standard” at Ithaca, N. Y., in the recent election, and said: 
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THE STANDARD VOTING MACHINE. 


‘The voting machine is a simple, reliable, durable and convenient 
apparatus for its purpose. 

“The machine compels the deposit of a perfect and accurate ballot, 
of the form chosen by the voter. 

“It restricts the voter absolutely to the limits of the law, and 
permits him freedom as absolute in voting within that limit. 

“Defective ballots, the usual fault of ordinary methods of voting. 
are entirely done away with, and no man loses his vote through 
defect of the system, or fault of his own, if he votes at all. The dis- 
franchised voter becomes unknown. 

“Fraudulent voting is impossible, as well as errors in voting. 

“The vote cast is registered, vote by vote, with absolute accuracy 
and certainty. 

“The result can be declared immediately upon the close of the 
polis, having been already completely counted. 

“The cost of the system is so much less than that of the old method 
that the machines usually pay for themselves in from three to seven 
vears. 

‘The whole case may be summarized in a sentence: ‘The machines 
retain all the virtues and exclude all the vices of the old methods of 
balloting.’ Their use would be entirely justified, even though they 
involved a more costly rather than a much less expensive system. 
Their adoption is looked upon by your committee as promoting good 
politics, good morals and good finance.” 

The “Standard” had its first trial April 12, 1898, in a town elec- 
tion. At the recent election it was used in the cities of Buffalo, 
Rochester, Utica, Ithaca, Poughkeepsie, Hudson, Gloversville, Johns- 
town, Rome, Niagara Falls, Elmira, Auburn, Oswego, Batavia, 
Medina, Albion and a number of other towns in New York State. 
Wherever it was used it met with the general approval of both people 
and press. 

THE U. S. VOTING MACHINE 
is the pioneer so far as working is concerned. It had its birth in the 
Davis, the first machine being completed in February, 1895, at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. This initial machine cost $10,000 to build, and its con- 
struction required the work of several of the best mechanics for a 
period of six months. When finished it was the-first machine that 
was positively actuated throughout, and represented a radical de- 
parture from the previous types of voting machines, all of which, up 
to that time, had used springs. The machine is also a pioneer in this 
respect, as it has been largely copied by other companies. Nearly 
six years have elapsed since the construction of this machine. It has 
been so improved in the interval that the original is but little better 
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than a curiosity at the present time. Its principle, however, and 
many of its features, are preserved in the machines which are built 
to-day. In five consecutive November elections the United States 
machine has been used, each year showing improvement over the 
machines used in the preceding year, so that the present machine 
(see cut) seems to be perfect, and contains every feature that is 
recognized as a requirement in a good voting machine. 

The last election marks the most extensive use of these machines, 
sixty of them having been used at Syracuse, twelve in Jamestown— 
the home of the company—and six at Hornellsville, all in New York 
State. The United States machine has the party lines arranged in 
horizontal rows, the candidates in each row being numbered consecu- 
tively. To vote the straight ticket the key is pulled out, but it is not 
voted until the voter swings the gate on the voting machine. Before 
he swings this gate he can scratch and re-arrange his ballot to any 
extent he desires, and after he has finished this he can then swing 
the gate and register his vote. 

After the election is over the counters may be exposed in about 
fifteen seconds, when the count may be easily read, and the work of 
transcribing the returns becomes a simple matter. 

The performance of these machines in Syracuse was satisfactory 
to all concerned. The machines were delivered to the city on Sunday 
morning, nine days before election. Within the eight days inter- 
vening between that date and election the voters were instructed in 
the use of the machines, which had never been publicly exhibited in 
that city. The polls closed at five o’clock, and without extra effort 
to collect the returns, the Syracuse Herald at six o'clock published 
an extra, giving the complete returns for the city. 

Jamestown and Hornellsville report the use of the machines nearly 
as satisfactory, but these places were not so remarkable because in 
both of them the old types of the United States machine had been 
used in many elections and the people were to that extent more 
familiar with machine voting. 

A minute’s instruction is ample time for the average voter, and 
many of them learn it even more quickly. For the actual work of 
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Unitep States Votinc MACHINE. 


casting the ballot the time of fifteen seconds is the average. Many 
of the precincts in Syracuse registered from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five voters an hour during the early hours of 
election, and there seems to be no doubt but that eight or nine hun- 
dred, or even a thousand, voters could be handled in each precinct, if 
the registration clerks could perform the clerical work. But in every 
case the machine seems to work faster than the registration clerks, 
especially during the morning hours. Ordinarily 80 or 85 per cent. 
of the vote is in before twelve or one o’clock, and after this things 
move along leisurely. A remarkable showing was made in Hornells- 
ville, in one particular especially. The vote of the Presidential candi- 
dates was practically even, while four local candidates received 
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majorities ranging from four hundred to eight hundred and fifty, and 
this, too, in a place where there were only about three thousand votes 
cast. The Mayors of these cities were greatly pleased with the man- 
ner in which the machines performed their work. 

No method has yet been discovered which will insure absolute 
accuracy in hand-voting. It is always possible to juggle with the 
result, either by ballot stuffing or wrong counting, whether done 
maliciously or through the incompetence of election officials. But 
so far as experience has gone, the voting machines have proved a 
great success. and there is good reason to believe that before many 
years their use will become universal in all the States. With the 
proper kind of machine there could be no illegal voting, and it would 
not be possible for the count to be wrong. So with voting machines 
every vote would be counted, and no more, and every vote would be 
correctly counted. This would not only mean fair elections, but it 
would also mean a finality. There would be no excuse for recounts, 
which are oftentimes now called for, simply to find out how men 
voted in order to punish them for party disloyalty. 





THE CHARLESTON HOTEL. 


The Charleston Hotel is one of the most famous hostelries in 
the South. It is under the management of the well-known Mr. W. 
I. Davids, who also conducts the Ocean House at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mr. Charles E. Parker presides at the desk of the Charles- 
ton, and his genial and hearty greeting bubbles over with wel- 
come, and makes the departing guest wish he could tarry longer. 

This hotel, with its great Greek portico and massive Corinthian 
columns, is one of the most imposing buildings in the city of 
Charleston. The walls were built many years ago, but the interior 
is strictly modern. The entire first floor is given up to parlors, re- 
ception rooms, office, rotunda, writing rooms, café and dining 
hall. Comfort, convenience and luxury are everywhere within 
the building. The sun parlors, on the first and second floors, are 
popular always. The Charleston Hotel Orchestra plays twice a 
day in the main parlors. 

On the second floor, facing south and west, are many rooms, 
singly and in suits, with bath and toilet. The bath rooms are sup- 
plied with artesian water from a well 3,000 feet deep. It is also 
used for drinking water, and is claimed to be a sure cure for 
dyspepsia. 

The Charleston Hotel chef was seven years with Delmonico, 
and the greatest attention is given the cuisine and service. There 
are accommodations for 300 guests. The ventilation and plumbing 
are perfect in every detail. 

Those who expect to attend the convention of the League of 
American Municipalities, or who purpose spending a few weeks 
or months in the South, to escape the rigors of a northern winter. 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with Mr. Davids, and 
obtain the special rates which he is willing to make with those 
who spend a week or more at the Charleston. 





==" NEW [BATHS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


The city of Birkenhead, England, has recently opened to the 
public new baths. Two entrances are provided to the new build- 
ings—one for the first class and ladies and one for the second- 
class. The first-class swimming bath is sixty-three feet by twenty- 
four feet, with dressing boxes along one side and one end. The 
second-class swimming bath is seventy-five feet by thirty feet, 
with dressing boxes along both sides, so arranged that the tops 
form a gallery, to be used for swimming galas, etc., and a large 
gallery is also constructed at one end of the bath. There are nine- 
teen slipper baths—namely, twelve second-class gentlemen’s, three 
ladies’, and four gentlemen’s first-class. A vapor bath and a needle 
and shower bath are provided in connection with each of the 
classes of slipper baths. Salt and fresh water will be supplied to 
both slipper and swimming baths. In the whole of the building 
the various classes are accommodated with waiting rooms, sani- 
tary arrangements, etc. The building is constructed of brick, with 
red pressed brick and terra cotta dressings, of plain but substantial 
appearance, and has been designed with special regard to light, air 
and general sanitary details. 
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MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSES. 


Successfully Operated in Boston, Washington, Syracuse 
and Other American Cities—Run at a Profit in Great 
Britain—Valuable Statistics. 


The modern city, the world over, is becoming more and more 
concerned about the welfare of its inhabitants—particularly of its 
unfortunate ones. All sorts of schemes for relieving the sufferings 
of such as are “down on their luck” have been projected and suc- 
cessfully carried forward. The municipal lodging house is among 
the latest ventures. The cities of Europe and Great Britain have 
led the way, and the United States cities have followed in their 
wake. 

BOSTON’S ““WAYFARERS’ LODGE.” 


In Boston the institution is known as the “wayfarers’ lodge,” 
and is in charge of the poor board. The plan was inaugurated by 
former Mayor Quincy, and, since its inception seven years ago, 
has accommodated some 28,000 lodgers and provided well on to 
60,000 meals. 

The men are regularly registered, as at a hotel, and, in addition, 
information is obtained as to their desire for work. All comers 
are received whose circumstances are such as to prevent them from 
paying for the necessities. Every encouragement possible is given 
to the men, and in order that they may retain their self-respect they 
are required to labor in the various city departments in payment 
for their lodging and rations. The principal employment, how- 
ever, is in cutting wood, which is sold in the fall and winter, the 
proceeds of which are added to the support of the institution. The 
lodging house costs the city of Boston about $8,000 per year, and, it 
is claimed, saves the city indirectly more than $20,000 per year, to 
say nothing of the general good accomplished. 


OPERATED IN WASHINGTON. 


For more than ten years the city of Washington, D. C., has suc- 
cessfully conducted a lodging house, Congress annually appropriat- 
ing the sum necessary for its maintenance. Its capacity is limited 
to fifty inmates per night, whose wants are looked after by seven 
employes. All sorts and conditions of men are received, but there 
are no accmmodations for women. Each applicant for admission 
is registered, asked where he has worked last, and how long he has 
been out of work. He is then given a ticket which entitles him to 
three days’ subsistence. Two meals a day are provided, which 
consist of bread, coffee, and a stew made of bread, potatoes, beef 
and rice or barley. Meals are served at 7 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

In consideration for this subsistence, the beneficiary saws and 
splits twenty-one sticks of wood, which entitles him to a supper, 
a bath, a bed and breakfast; the same work upon fourteen sticks 
of wood entitles him to a bath, a bed and breakfast. Besides a com- 
modious bathroom the institution has a room for the disinfection 
of clothing. A small library and reading room is also provided 
for the use of such as desire to read in the evening. Other helpful 
influences are thrown about the men while they are receiving the 
benefits of this institution. During the last five years more than 
25,000 lodgers have been accommodated, at an average expense of 
about twenty-five cents per day. More than 120,000 meals have 
been served, while about 1,000 applicants have been provided with 
permanent positions. 

FIRST YEAR IN SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse, N. Y., has successfully conducted a similar institution 
for a year and more. After registering and answering the usual 
questions, the applicant is given a ticket which entitles him to a 
simple breakfast, supper and lodging. He is then required to work 
out his board and lodging daily, on the streets or elsewhere, as 
directed by the department of public works. No applicant will be 
given board and lodging for a longer period than two weeks. 

New York City cares for this indigent class by subsidizing a num- 
ber of charitable institutions carried on under private auspices. In 
this way tens of thousands of dollars are wasted annually, for fully 
fifty per cent of the amounts appropriated for this work are spent 
in salaries. The work could be performed more satisfactorily and 











at less expense under a well managed city department. Baltimore, 
Toledo, Louisville and other American cities conduct similar in- 
stitutions. 


ENGLISH LODGING HOUSES. 


Municipal lodging houses were introduced in English cities at 
about the same time as in America, but they have made more nota- 
ble progress in the smaller cities than on the this side of the water. 
l.ondon, Liverpool, Glasgow and many European cities, however, 
were occupying this field of charity long before similar work was 
instituted in America. Some of the English lodging houses cost 
an enormous amount to build and are operated at a loss, while 
others are worked at a profit. The English authorities, however, 
assume that to make a lodging house pay is not the object in view. 
They provide lodging houses on precisely the same princip!e that 
the state provides every child with a certain amount of education, 
and every starving person with a certain amount of food and shel- 
ter. 

Among the first of the smaller English cities to provide for this 
class of unfortunates was Huddersfield. This city has a population 
of 104,564 and a rateable value of $2,256,060. The lodging house 
was built in 1880 at an expense of $35,000, and has 173 beds for men 
and twelve for women, or a total of 194. The usual questions are 
asked at the time of registration. An average charge of ten cents 
for single men and twelve cents for husband and wife is made for 
a night’s lodging. The annual income last year amounted to $4,895, 
while the total expenditures footed up to $4,535. 

STATISTICS OF ENGLISH CITIES. 

Valuable statistics relating to lodging houses supported in seven 

of the smaller cities of Great Britain will be found in the tables be- 


low: 


TABLE I. 


Rateable 
. Tupulation. value. 
CET SOE TCP EEE EP ETE TT TT 550,864 $15.548.440 
MRE aclekesterscngccs s0seciecsese kee: eaavceeqes 220.816 4:747-485 
iia oe aang oe. mee ike 105,831 2.357.230 
EIU elec ctavncthsecus Gon. vec cuaceemnecess 104.564 2.256,c60 
LGItB. ..0c0.c00%s PAT OT eee CE ce 78,500 2.397.265 
CEE. BEET EOE RCO CE «ssencee S086 777 005 
0 ee ee err errr re 39.000 710 gos 
TABLE Ll. 
Number 
of Number 

lodgine When of Expen- 

houses. built. beds. Income. ditures Coes. 
Manchester........... 2 1899 eC Cn reer $128 390 
en) CS rrr ere I 1894 285 $10.75 $14 725 84.400 
Southampton........ I 1899 186 0,965 11,545 72.500 
Huddersfield ...... 1 1880 194 4 896 4.535 35,C00 
oO Serre ree I 1894 200 6,806 6,685 40,250 
| ee 2 1896 99 2.550 2.406 3.550 
pe ee eee 1 1898 130 2,485 4.950 39.585 


Manchester charges twelve cents per night and seventy-five cents 
per week for lodging; Salford, twelve cents per night and sixty- 
eight cents per week; Southampton, twelve cents per night; Leith, 
ten cents per night; Lancaster, eight cents per night; Darwen, ten 
cents per night, and sixty-two cents per week. 





A BIG PLUM FOR DADY. 


The Appraising Committee, of Havana, has decided to give 
Michael J. Dady $555,894 for ‘‘tanteo” rights under his city contract, 
being based on 3 per cent. of the original estimate of $12,600,000 and 
interest from the time the plans were approved, together with Mr. 
Dady’s expenses, approximating $100,000. The Council has not acted 
on the report. The Council will examine the matter previous to 
advertising for bids for forty days. If Mr. Dady gets the contract he 
will have thirty days more to begin the work, unless Gen. Wood 
interferes. 

The work will not begin the present winter. Two others who are 
bidding may contest the Dady claim in the courts. According to the 
plan followed by the city, Dady must meet any bid and have the 
additional right of compelling any other bidder to pay him $555,804 
previous to beginning work. This may keep others back and give 
Dady the contract at his own figures. The question is still unsettled, 
but at present is a big point in Dady’s favor. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TELEPHONES. 


An exchange says that the co-operative telephone company of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., now rents 300 telephones, and has increased its 
capital stock to $10,000. The rents are uniform, being established at 
first at $2.50 per month for business houses and $1.50 for residences, 
and after six months a dividend of I per cent. a month was declared. 
After eighteen months the rates were reduced to $2.25 and $1, and 
the dividends were increased to 11%4 per cent. a month. The net cost 
of service to each of the renting stockholders shows a cost of $24 a 
year for business houses and $7 per year for residences. 





REFORM WORK IN NEW YORK CITY. 

That there has been a crying need for a sweeping moral reform 
movement in the American metropolis has been recognized for some 
time by all classes, including Tammany Hall. During the past month 
the ball was set in motion, and it has received a friendly impetus 
from all sides. Bishop Potter opened up the question, and Richard 
Croker came to the front with a promise for hearty co-operation, 
which he backed up with the appointment of a committee of five 
from Tammany Hall. The Merchants’ Association and all the 
reform organizations of the city have taken hold of the matter with 
a vigorous hand, and there bids fair to be a most satisfactory om 
come at no distant day. 





COLOR SCHEME FOR CITY TREASURER. 


City Treasurer Sours, of Denver, Col., has a unique scheme 
to aid his force in the assortment of city warrants. It has taken 
months to perfect the system. 

These warrants often come from the banks by the hundred, 
and it has been a tedious bit of work to read upon each one the 
fund from which the money came. To facilitate the rapid sorting, 
park warrants are printed in green, associated with the predomi- 
nating color in the parks; police warrants in blue, to match the 
uniforms of the force; fire warrants in red, suggesting the fire: 
library warrants in purple; treasury warrants in brown, and miscel- 
laneous fund warrants in black. 

The accompanying cuts wil! show the general form of the check 
and warrant which is used. 
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majorities ranging from four hundred to eight hundred and fifty, and 
this, too, in a place where there were only about three thousand votes 
cast. The Mayors of these cities were greatly pleased with the man- 
ner in which the machines performed their work. 

No method has yet been discovered which will insure absolute 
accuracy in hand-voting. It is always possible to juggle with the 
result, either by ballot stuffing or wrong counting, whether done 
maliciously or through the incompetence of election officials. But 
so far as experience has gone, the voting machines have proved a 
great success, and there is good reason to believe that before many 
years their use will become universal in all the States. With the 
proper kind of machine there could be no illegal voting, and it would 
not be possible for the count to be wrong. So with voting machines 
every vote would be counted, and no more, and every vote would be 
correctly counted. This would not only mean fair elections, but it 
would also mean a finality. There would be no excuse for recounts, 
which are oftentimes now called for, simply to find out how men 
voted in order to punish them for party disloyalty. 





THE CHARLESTON HOTEL. 


The Charleston Hotel is one of the most famous hostelries in 
the South. It is under the management of the well-known Mr. W. 
I. Davids, who also conducts the Ocean House at Long Branch, 
N. J. Mr. Charles E. Parker presides at the desk of the Charles- 
ton, and his genial and hearty greeting bubbles over with wel- 
come, and makes the departing guest wish he could tarry longer. 

This hotel, with its great Greek portico and massive Corinthian 
columns, is one of the most imposing buildings in the city of 
Charleston. The walls were built many years ago, but the interior 
is strictly modern. The entire first floor is given up to parlors, re- 
ception rooms, office, rotunda, writing rooms, café and dining 
hall. Comfort, convenience and luxury are everywhere within 
the building. The sun parlors, on the first and second floors, are 
popular always. The Charleston Hotel Orchestra plays twice a 
day in the main parlors. 

On the second floor, facing south and west, are many rooms, 
singly and in suits, with bath and toilet. The bath rooms are sup- 
plied with artesian water from a well 3,000 feet deep. It is also 
used for drinking water, and is claimed to be a sure cure for 
dyspepsia. 

The Charleston Hotel chef was seven years with Delmonico, 
and the greatest attention is given the cuisine and service. There 
are accommodations for 300 guests. The ventilation and plumbing 
are perfect in every detail. 

Those who expect to attend the convention of the League of 
American Municipalities, or who purpose spending a few weeks 
or months in the South, to escape the rigors of a northern winter. 
will find it to their advantage to correspond with Mr. Davids, and 
obtain the special rates which he is willing to make with those 
who spend a week or more at the Charleston. 





==2 NEW [BATHS AT BIRKENHEAD. 


The city of Birkenhead, England, has recently opened to the 
public new baths. Two entrances are provided to the new build- 
ings—one for the first class and ladies and one for the second- 
class. The first-class swimming bath is sixty-three feet by twenty- 
four feet, with dressing boxes along one side and one end. The 
second-class swimming bath is seventy-five feet by thirty feet, 
with dressing boxes along both sides, so arranged that the tops 
form a gallery, to be used for swimming galas, etc., and a large 
gallery is also constructed at one end of the bath. There are nine- 
teen slipper baths—namely, twelve second-class gentlemen’s, three 
ladies’, and four gentlemen’s first-class. A vapor bath and a needle 
and shower bath are provided in connection with each of the 
classes of slipper baths. Salt and fresh water will be supplied to 
both slipper and swimming baths. In the whole of the building 
the various classes are accommodated with waiting rooms, sani- 
tary arrangements, etc. The building is constructed of brick, with 
red pressed brick and terra cotta dressings, of plain but substantial 
appearance, and has been designed with special regard to light, air 
and general sanitary details. 
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MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSES. 


enema 


Successfully Operated in Boston, Washington, Syracuse 
and Other American Cities—Run at a Profit in Great 
Britain—Valuable Statistics. 


The modern city, the world over, is becoming more and more 
concerned about the welfare of its inhabitants—particularly of its 
unfortunate ones. All sorts of schemes for relieving the sufferings 
of such as are “down on their luck” have been projected and suc- 
cessfully carried forward. The municipal lodging house is among 
the latest ventures. The cities of Europe and Great Britain have 
led the way, and the United States cities have followed in their 
wake. 

BOSTON'S ‘‘WAYFARERS’ LODGE.” 


In Boston the institution is known as the “wayfarers’ lodge,” 
and is in charge of the poor board. The plan was inaugurated by 
former Mayor Quincy, and, since its inception seven years ago, 
has accommodated some 28,000 lodgers and provided well on to 
60,000 meals. 

The men are regularly registered, as at a hotel, and, in addition, 
information is obtained as to their desire for work. All comers 
are received whose circumstances are such as to prevent them from 
paying for the necessities. Every encouragement possible is given 
to the men, and in order that they may retain their self-respect they 
are required to labor in the various city departments in payment 
for their lodging and rations. The principal employment, how- 
ever, is in cutting wood, which is sold in the fall and winter, the 
proceeds of which are added to the support of the institution. The 
lodging house costs the city of Boston about $8,000 per year, and, it 
is claimed, saves the city indirectly more than $20,000 per year, to 
say nothing of the general good accomplished. 


OPERATED IN WASHINGTON. 


For more than ten years the city of Washington, D. C., has suc- 
cessfully conducted a lodging house, Congress annually appropriat- 
ing the sum necessary for its maintenance. Its capacity is limited 
to fifty inmates per night, whose wants are looked after by seven 
employes. All sorts and conditions of men are received, but there 
are no accmmodations for women. Each applicant for admission 
is registered, asked where he has worked last, and how long he has 
been out of work. He is then given a ticket which entitles him to 
three days’ subsistence. Two meals a day are provided, which 
consist of bread, coffee, and a stew made of bread, potatoes, beef 
and rice or barley. Meals are served at 7 A. M. and 5 P. M. 

In consideration for this subsistence, the beneficiary saws and 
splits twenty-one sticks of wood, which entitles him to a supper, 
a bath, a bed and breakfast; the same work upon fourteen sticks 
of wood entitles him to a bath, a bed and breakfast. Besides a com- 
modious bathroom the institution has a room for the disinfection 
of clothing. A small library and reading room is also provided 
for the use of such as desire to read in the evening. Other helpful 
influences are thrown about the men while they are receiving the 
benefits of this institution. During the last five years more than 
25,000 lodgers have been accommodated, at an average expense of 
about twenty-five cents per day. More than 120,000 meals have 
been served, while about 1,000 applicants have been provided with 
permanent positions. 

FIRST YEAR IN SYRACUSE. 


Syracuse, N. Y., has successfully conducted a similar institution 
for a year and more. After registering and answering the usual 
questions, the applicant is given a ticket which entitles him to a 
simple breakfast, supper and lodging. He is then required to work 
out his board and lodging daily, on the streets or elsewhere, as 
directed by the department of public works. No applicant will be 
given board and lodging for a longer period than two weeks. 

New York City cares for this indigent class by subsidizing a num- 
ber of charitable institutions carried on under private auspices. In 
this way tens of thousands of dollars are wasted annually, for fully 
fifty per cent of the amounts appropriated for this work are spent 
in salaries. The work could be performed more satisfactorily and 











at less expense under a well managed city department. Baltimore, 
Toledo, Louisville and other American cities conduct similar in- 
stitutions. 


ENGLISH LODGING HOUSES. 


Municipal lodging houses were introduced in English cities at 
about the same time as in America, but they have made more nota- 
ble progress in the smaller cities than on the this side of the water. 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and many European cities, however, 
were occupying this field of charity long before similar work was 
instituted in America. Some of the English lodging houses cost 
an enormous amount to build and are operated at a loss, while 
others are worked at a profit. The English authorities, however, 
assume that to make a lodging house pay is not the object in view. 
They provide lodging houses on precisely the same principe that 
the state provides every child with a certain amount of education, 
and every starving person with a certain amount of food and shel- 
ter. 

Among the first of the smaller English cities to provide for this 
class of unfortunates was Huddersfield. This city has a population 
of 104,564 and a rateable value of $2,256,060. The lodging house 
was built in 1880 at an expense of $35,000, and has 173 beds for men 
and twelve for women, or a total of 194. The usual questions are 
asked at the time of registration. An average charge of ten cents 
for single men and twelve cents for husband and wife is made for 
a night’s lodging. The annual income last year amounted to $4,895. 
while the total expenditures footed up to $4,535. 

STATISTICS OF ENGLISH CITIES. 

Valuable statistics relating to lodging houses supported in seven 
of the smaller cities of Great Britain will be found in the tables be- 
low: 





TABLE I. 
Rateable 
; Tupulation. value. 
I 6 od pia ad oie. sian besten cabeekeotckas 550,864 $15.548.440 
ee 220.816 4:747-485 
Southampton. 105,831 2.357.230 
Io orb ec¥iens sciceces mas ‘ 104.564 2.256,c60 
Se , 78.500 2.397+265 
EOE COE eer ee ee ae -- 40 626 777 005 
WE Broce eektceks  ” a nendPE Rea keseecceenne 39.000 710 90s 
TABLE II. 
Number 
oO Number 
lodging When of Expen- 
houses. built. beds. Income. ditures Ces’. 
Mancheeter: ......00.0: 2 1899 Oe °° Yadedas, ~ | “ewes $128 390 
ree I 1894 285 $10.75 $14 725 84.400 
Southampton ........ I 1899 186 9,965 11,845 72.500 
Huddersfield ...... 1 1880 194 4 896 4+535 35,00 
OS ae I 1894 200 6,806 6,685 40,250 
| eee -2 1896 99 2.550 2.406 3.550 
BE linc 6 6 c8< oesnes 1 1898 130 2,485 4.950 39.585 


Manchester charges twelve cents per night and seventy-five cents 
per week for lodging; Salford, twelve cents per night and sixty- 
eight cents per week; Southampton, twelve cents per night; Leith, 
ten cents per night; Lancaster, eight cents per night; Darwen, ten 
cents per night, and sixty-two cents per week. 





A BIG PLUM FOR DADY. 


The Appraising Committee, of Havana, has decided to give 
Michael J. Dady $555,894 for “tanteo” rights under his city contract, 
being based on 3 per cent. of the original estimate of $12,600,000 and 
interest from the time the plans were approved, together with Mr. 
Dady’s expenses, approximating $100,000. The Council has not acted 
on the report. The Council will examine the matter previous to 
advertising for bids for forty days. If Mr. Dady gets the contract he 
will have thirty days more to begin the work, unless Gen. Wood 
interferes. 

The work will not begin the present winter. Two others who are 
bidding may contest the Dady claim in the courts. According to the 
plan followed by the city, Dady must meet any bid and have the 
additional right of compelling any other bidder to pay him $555,804 
previous to beginning work. This may keep others back and give 
Dady the contract at his own figures. The question is still unsettled, 
but at present is a big point in Dady’s favor. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TELEPHONES. 


An exchange says that the co-operative telephone company of 
Grand Rapids, Wis., now rents 300 telephones, and has increased its 
capital stock to $10,000. The rents are uniform, being established at 
first at $2.50 per month for business houses and $1.50 for residences, 
and after six months a dividend of I per cent. a month was declared. 
After eighteen months the rates were reduced to $2.25 and $1, and 
the dividends were increased to 1/2 per cent. a month. The net cost 
of service to each of the renting stockholders shows a cost of $24 a 
year for business houses and $7 per year for residences. 





REFORM WORK IN NEW YORK CITY. 


That there has been a crying need for a sweeping moral reform 
movement in the American metropolis has been recognized for some 
time by all classes, including Tammany Hall. During the past month 
the ball was set in motion, and it has received a friendly impetus 
from all sides. Bishop Potter opened up the question, and Richard 
Croker came to the front with a promise for hearty co-operation, 
which he backed up with the appointment of a committee of five 
from Tammany Hall. The Merchants’ Association and all the 
reform organizations of the city have taken hold of the matter with 
a vigorous hand, and there bids fair to be a most satisfactory om 
come at no distant day. 





COLOR SCHEME FOR CITY TREASURER. 


City Treasurer Sours, of Denver, Col., has a unique scheme 
to aid his force in the assortment of city warrants. It has taken 
months to perfect the system. 

These warrants often come from the banks by the hundred, 
and it has been a tedious bit of work to read upon each one the 
fund from which the money came. To facilitate the rapid sorting, 
park warrants are printed in green, associated with the predomi- 
nating color in the parks; police warrants in blue, to match the 
uniforms of the force; fire warrants in red, suggesting the fire: 
library warrants in purple; treasury warrants in brown, and miscel- 
laneous fund warrants in black. 

The accompanying cuts will show the general form of the check 
and warrant which is used. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1900. 





A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 


With the current issue this journal appears under a new name 
and under new management. That the change from City Govern- 
ment to the MuNnicieAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER is for the better 
will be obvious to those, who for the past five years have, as sub- 
scribers and advertisers, contributed to its support. The name City 
Government, good as it was, has led to frequent misunderstanding 
of the aim and scope of the periodical. Frequently the use of the 
name has caused the conviction that it referred to the local admin 
istration of the city, and City Government has thus quite lost the 
benefit of quotation and comment in the newspaper and periodical 
press, notice to which the good work of its editors and contributors 
fairly entitled it. The name was deficient, also, in failing to indicate 
the important field of constructive work which the journal essayed 
to cover, in addition to the purely administrative side of municipal 
affairs. Hence, it is given up without regret, in the belief that a new 
title, more comprehensive and more appropriate, has been found. 
But in abandoning the old name, it is not intended to say farewell 
to old friends. 

The MunicipaL JoURNAL AND ENGINEER covers a wider field, and 
it is the intention of the management to make this journal fully 
representative of all that the title summarizes. Its pages will present 
each month a résumé of all things of interest to those whose voca- 
tion it is to administer the affairs of American cities, towns and 
villages. Ample space will also be devoted to the interests of those 
who, as engineers, manufacturers, contractors and purveyors, supply 
the needs of the most active, enterprising and rapidly expanding 
civic entities that have ever existed. There will be room for all and 
a place for all in the Municrtpar JouRNAL AND ENGINEER. It will 
aim by its fairness, candor and enterprise to gain the friendship and 
deserve the support of all who are interested in the improvement of 
the conditions which surround urban life. 

Of the new management it is not fitting to say now more than 
that its members have had long experience in journalistic affairs, 
that they are possessed of ample means, and animated by a sincere 
desire to make the MuNicIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER all that it 
should be, in order to supply the need which they are convinced 
exists at the present time. They expect to be judged by their work, 
and only ask that due allowance be made by all readers, old and 
new, for the difficulties incident to changes as radical as those indi- 
cated by this issue, which they present as an earnest of their deter- 
mination to make the MuNictpaL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER the best 
class journal in the world. 








When you advertise in the MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER you 
obtain results. 


* * * 


The advertiser who wishes to reach all the people interested in 
municipal construction, maintenance and supplies, all the time, will 
use the advertising pages of this magazine. 


* * * 


For information upon any subject in connection with the adminis- 
tration, construction, or practice of other cities, consult the Munict- 
PAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. Its information service is free +to all 
our readers. 

* * * 

The American metropolis is the natural home for a journal devoted 
to the interests of American municipalities. In fact, no other pub- 
lishing center should be considered, and henceforth New York will 
be our home, and we shall be glad to welcome all our readers and 
friends in our new home, which, in reality, is the old home, for the 
journal was born here. Come and see us. 





INDEX TO VOLUME IX. 


The index to Volume IX. is published with this number. While 
this is a great improvement over anything of the kind before issued 
in this journal, it is not the only improvement that will attract the 
reader's attention. Our readers will fully appreciate the benefits of 
such an index without their being enumerated. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN NEW YORK CHARTER. 

The report of the Charter Revision Commission, which was ap- 
pointed by Governor Roosevelt to revise the charter of New York 
City, has just been given to the public. The time is too short before 
going to press for us to pass other than a general opinion upon its 
work and to specify the principal changes that have been recom- 
mended. 

Too little time was allowed the commission to perform its arduous 
and perplexing work, but it is to be commended for bringing it to 
a close on the prescribed date. In consideration of this fact. it will 
be little less than a miracle if, as the discussion proceeds, the presi- 
dent of the commission and his associates do not discover provisions 
which they themselves would prefer to modify. 

The effort to so change the charter as to largely decrease the cost 
of local government will meet with general approval. This, it is 
claimed, has been accomplished without decreasing, but rather in- 
creasing, the responsibility for the administration of affairs. The 
term of the Mayor remains the same, but he is given greater authority 
in the power of removal of his own appointees. This centralization 
of power will be felt nowhere more strongly than in the police de- 
partment, which has been placed under the control of a single com- 
missioner. 

The dual Asesmbly is to be replaced with an enlarged Board of 
Aldermen. This change, considered with the provisions for larger 
powers to be given to the borough governments, will, doubtless, mect 
with general support. The work of the commission seems to have 
had a clear view and firm grasp of the subject with which it was ap- 
pointed to deal, and has made a singularly intelligible report. The 
principal changes recommended are as follows: 

The Council of the Municipal Assembly is to be abolished, and the 
local legislative body to consist of a Board of Aldermen of 120 
members. 

Presidents of the boroughs are to have votes both in the Board of 
Aldermen and in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

The Mayor’s term of office is to remain four years, and his power 
to remove heads of departments at will is to be extended through 
his entire term. 

Administrative powers of the presidents of boroughs are to be 
increased. 

The Board of Public Improvements is to be abolished. 

The Department of Sewers and the Department of Highways are 
to be abolished, and their functions to be transferred to the presi- 
dents of boroughs. 















The Department of Buildings is to be abolished, and a Bureau of 
Buildings to be established in the office of each borough president. 

The Department of Public Buildings, Lighting and Supplies is to 
be abolished. Its functions regarding buildings are to be transferred 
to the borough presidents, and functions regarding supplies to be 
transferred to heads of departments. Z 

The Board of Estimate and Apportionment is to be composed en- 
tirely of elective members, with sixteen votes, allotted as follows: 
Mayor, 3; Controller, 3; president of the Board of Aldermen, 3; 
president of the Borough of Manhattan, 2; president of the Borough 
of Brooklyn, 2; president of the Borough of The Bronx, 1; president 
of the Borough of Queens, 1; president of the Borough of Richmond, 
I. 

Increased financial and legislative powers are to be given to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, which will not be controlled 
by the Mayor, but by the officials elected at large. 

The salary of the Controller is to be $15,000, and the transfer tax 
percentage to be turned into the city treasury. 

Privileges heretofore granted to the Ramapo Water Company are 
to be repealed, and an act passed to enable the city to obtain addi- 
tional water rights. 

The State Constitution is to be amended to permit the city to ob- 
tain additional water supply of its own, without regard to the debt 
limit. 

One Police Commissioner, with a salary of $10,000, is to take the 
place of the Police Board. 

A Board of Elections, to consist of four members, is to be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. 

Power to fix salaries is to be taken from all heads of departments. 





THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE L. A. M. 


There is no more important civic organization than the League 
of American Municipalities, which will hold its third annual con- 
vention at Charleston, S. C., on December 12 to 15, inclusive. It 
already has an extensive membership among the cities of the 
United States, but every one should be included. The league deals 
with questions which actually arise in the administration of mu- 
nicipal affairs—theories are relegated to the rear. 

Mayors, councilmen and heads of departments from a large 
number of cities will be in attendance. Charleston, for the time 
being, will be the clearing house for new ideas in municipal mat- 
ters. No city should be without a representative delegation, for 
the live official could absorb ideas enough to save his city during 
the next year many times the amount of expense involved in the 
trip. The one who remains at home, thinking he will get all there 
is to be learned in the published proceedings will lose the greater 
part, just what a boy loses who takes his collegiate course under 
a tutor, instead of at a college. 

The questions pertaining to paving, garbage and sewage dis- 
posal, sewers, water works, street cleaning, street lighting and so 
forth, will be discussed from all standpoints. 

The most important question relating to the future of the or 
ganization will be the selection of a new secretary. Mr. B. F. 
Gilkison, who has occupied that position since the organization of 
the league at Columbus, announced, some months ago, that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election at the Charleston meet- 
ing. He reiterated this statement to the editor a few days ago. 
At the same time he authorized the statement that Prof. E. W. 
Bemis, of this city, and Hon. John McVikar, of Des Moines, Ia.. 
had declared themselves candidates for the secretaryship. The 
future usefulness of the society depends, largely, upon a wise choice 
of a secretary, because he will be, virtually, its soul and moving 
power, as the greater part of the responsibility will rest upon his 
shoulders. Either of the gentlemen mentioned would fill the office 
with credit to himself and to the organization, as each has had a 
training which would eminently fit him for the work. The former 
has been a student and author in the municipal field for several 
years, and the latter has served two terms as mayor of his city. 
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PERSONALS. 

—J. L. Brocher is the new Mayor of Monongah, W. Va. 

—The Socialist Labor party of Lynn, Mass., has nominated Frank 
Keefe for Mayor of that city. 

—Dr. Olin L. Jenkins, of Plainfield, N. J., is the probabie candidate 
for Mayor on the Republican ticket. 

—Mayor Hilliard, of Pensacola, Fla. is conducting a vigorous 
campaign against gambling in his city. 

—Mayor Duley, of Little Rock, Ark., has instructed his police 
force to keep all saloons closed on Sunday. 

—Gen. Waties, of Houston, Tex., has been appointed clerk of the 
paving refunding committee of that city. 

—Dr. O. B. Quinn, of McComb City, La., at a recent citizens’ 
meeting, was renominated for Mayor by acclamation. 

—L. A. Parrish, of the staff of the Ohio State Journal, has been 
appointed inspector of police by Mayor Swartz, of Columbus. 

—Andrew Rosewater, C. E., of Omaha, Neb., was recently 
requested to make an estimate for a sewer sy-tem for Allison, Neb. 

—The charges which were preferred against Chief Devery, of the 
New York police, were dismissed shortly after election by Recorder 
Goff. 

—John H. Tilden is being urged to accept the nomination for 
Mayor in the city of Hamilton, Ont., at the approaching municipal 
campaign. 

—Daniel L. Granger, who has served his city for eleven years as 
treasurer, was elected Mayor at the recent municipal election in 
Providence. 

—John Campbell, of Butte, Mont., has been appointed sanitary 
inspector of his city. He is the first person to hold the office, as it 
is of recent creation. 

—City Clerk John B. Muzzy, of Watertown, N. Y., has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect immediately, to accept the position of 
Deputy County Clerk. 

—Mayor Dean D. Atkinson, of Brunswick, Ga., is one of the pro- 
gressive mayors of the South, as he strongly favors the observance 
of up-to-date sanitary rules. 

—George Alexander, C. E., of Providence, R. L., recently spent a 
week in the city and was a pleasant caller at the office of the Munict- 
PAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. 

—Superintendent Frank McCoy, of the Monongahela Street Rail- 
way Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., was in the city on business recently and 
a pleasant caller at this office. 

—Sam Glasgow, of Spokane, Wash., is mentioned for Mayor by 
the Chronicle of that city. It speaks of Mr. Glasgow’s ability and 
character in the highest terms. 

—N. Emanuel has been nominated for Mayor of Brunswick, Ga., 
by the Good Government Club, which is said to be the strongest 
political organization in the city. 

—Christopher J. Heavey, of Brooklyn; Patrick H. Lydon, Edward 
V. Morris, Edward Rock and Edward Kavanagh, of New York, 
have been appointed sewer inspectors. 

—Mrs. W. S. Copeland, of ‘Richmond, Va., has decided views 
favoring the use of woman’s influence in civic affairs, which were 
forcibly expressed at a recent public meeting in her city. 

-—Mayor Myers, of Savannah, Ga., does not believe that city 
officials should mix up in partisan politics and therefore has sus- 
pended two employees from the water works department. 

—City Clerk Isbell and Miss Hattie M. Diehm, of Akron, O., 
were recently married at Columbus, says the Democrat of that city. 
The MunicipaL JouRNAL AND ENGINEER extends hearty congratula- 
tions. 

—Col. Preston, manager of the Baynes Garbage Works, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will soon have a new plant at work upon the site of the old 
one, which was recently destroyed by fire. The first building is 
completed. 

—Mayor Swartz, of Columbus, O., THe Journat is pleased to 
notice, has so far recovered from his recent illness as to be dis- 
charged from the hospital, where he has been receiving treatment 
for some time past. 

—A. W. Macbrair, of Cincinnati, O., made a recent trip west of 
the Mississippi, taking the opportunity for making some observations 
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on the street cleaning methods of some of the western cities, the 
substance of which will be found in another column. 

—Mayor-Elect Dr. A. A. Ames, of Minneapolis, Minn., who will 
take the oath of office on January I, promises to give his fellow 
citizens a clean, vigorous and efficient administration, from the Re- 
publican standpoint—so says the Tribune of that city. 

Emil Kuichling, C. E., of Rochester, N. Y., is preparing an 
extensive report on water supply for the proposed barge canal, for 
the State Engineer and Surveyor. This will occupy his time for the 
next two months, when he proposes to come to New York to spend 
the winter. 

Morris W. Mead, superintendent of the Bureau of Electricity of 
Pittsburg, Pa.. was called to New York in connection with the publi- 
cation of the proceedings of the last session of the International As- 
sociation of the Municipal Electricians, which was held in his city. 
He was a welcome caller at this office. 

—Prof. Charles Zueblin. of the Chicago University, has been 
engaged for a third season by the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Springfield, O., through the efforts of Messrs, Creager and Calhoon, 
the The subject for this course 
of lectures is: ‘American Municipal Progress.” 

—Mayor Ashley, of New Bedford, Mass., has been unanimously 
re-nominated for Mayor by the Independent Citizens’ party of his 
city. Many flattering things were said in connection with the tender 
of the nomination, all of which are deserved, for Mayor Ashley has 
performed the duties of his office with the utmost fidelity and 
efficiency. 

—Mayor Van Wyck, of New York City. can now breathe more 

y. as Gov. Roosevelt has dismissed the charges against him 
which were made in connection with the ice trust. He is not likely 
to be idle, however, for some time to come, as he is taking vigorous 
action in co-operating with the reformers who propose to purify a 
portion of Greater New York. 

—Mayor James L. Schaadt, of Allentown, Pa., who is obliged to 
discharge the duties of justice of the peace in connection with his 
other duties, has adopted corporeal punishment for the youthful 
offenders who are brought before him on minor charges. A strap- 
ping member of the police force is detailed to administer the punish- 
ment. This mode of punishment, in most cases, seems to be effective. 

—The heads of bureaus of the Department of Public Safety, of 
Pittsburg, have all been honored during the year by various national 
and international organizations with positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, a condition which probably does not exist in any other city in 
the country. Fire Chief Miles S. Humphrey was elected president of 
the International Association of Fire Chiefs: Chief of Police A. H. 
Leslie, president of the International Association of Police Chiefs; 
Morris W. Mead, president of the International Association of 
Municipal Electricians, and Health Officer Crosby Grey, vice-chair- 
man of the State Board of Health. 


e moving spirits of that organization. 


freely, 





NICARAGUA CANAL ASSURED. 


Secretary Hay, for the government of the United States, and 
Sefior Corea, the Nicaraguan Minister, for his own government, 
have signed a treaty by which Nicaragua cedes to the United States 
the necessary rights and privileges within her bestowal for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

This treaty is signed in anticipation of action by Congress on the 
pending Nicaragua Canal bill and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Pend- 
ing the submission of the document to the Senate, which must ratify 
the agreement, the terms of the treaty will not be made public. It is 
understood, however, that Nicaragua grants to the United States the 
exclusive right to construct and operate a canal between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific across Nicaragua, including the free use of the San 
Juan River and of Lake Managua as part of the watercourse. Nicar- 
agua is also to rid herself of any existing treaties that would tend in 
any way to abridge the privileges to be acquired by the United States. 
It is understood, also, that Nicaragua concedes to the United States 
full authority to police the canal. Nicaragua is to receive in com- 


pensation a certain amount of the securities of the canal construction 
company, and, although it is not possible now to learn the figure given 
in the treaty, the sum is believed to approximate $5,000,000. 
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The State Department already has entered into an agreement on 
similar lines with the republic of Costa Rica. This was because Costa 
Rica has established a claim to the right bank of the San Juan River, 
which must of necessity form about a third of the length of the canal, 
should the Nicaragua route he selected and the canal be constructed 
on the lines which will be suggested by the Walker Commission. 

An understanding has also been reached with the United States of 
Colombia covering the same rights and privileges for the Panama 
route as are conveyed by Nicaragua and Costa Rica in the case of the 
Nicaragua route. So the State Department now has cleared the way 
for such action as Congress may care to take in the case of either of 
the canal routes which have been found feasible. 





STREET CLEANING BRIGADE OF WOMEN. 


The women of Reading, Pa., have distinguished themselves by 
cleaning some of the dirty streets, thereby hoping to “shame the men 
folk,” says an exchange. It seems that some of the streets have been 
allowed to go so long uncleaned that the good housewives, with their 
ideas of cleanliness, became totally discouraged. They tried to in- 
fluence the alderman that represents the particular ward in which 
the dirty section of streets is located through their husbands, but they 
failed in that, and then sixty of them banded together in a street 
cleaning brigade. 

At 9 o'clock in the morning, not long ago, the sixty women, armed 
with an apron and good stiff broom and now and then a hoe, com- 
menced work on the condemned section with sturdy, vigorous 
strokes. They kept it up till noon, when an hour’s respite was called 
for dinner, when they returned to the work and finished it before 
sundown. The women attracted much attention and some of the 
men offered to lend a helping hand, but their assistance was refused. 

At present the sentiment in that ward is so strongly against the 
alderman that he is likely to lose his position at the next election. 
The prominent citizens have hired a hall, and will give the women 
street cleaners a banquet at an early date. Several of the brigade are 
said to be more than sixty vears of age. 





SALARIES OF CITY CLERKS. 


All things considered, there is no more important office in a city 
administration than that of the city clerk. Where the holder of 
such an office recognizes its scope and magnifies his position he 
can earn his salary many times over and not become a slave to 
hard work. The American custom of appointing a new city clerk 
with each change in the administration is contrary to common 
sense and business methods. There is such an endless amount of 
detail connected with the average office that the head of the de- 
partment and his first assistant should be retained during good 
behavior and efficient service. 

The rule in politics—that to the victor belongs the spoils—is 
chargeable with many thousands of dollars waste annually, when 
the cities of the country are considered in the aggregate. Another 
serious tendency toward obtaining inadequate and inefficient serv- 
ice sometimes is found in the public policy which some cities 
have, of cutting the salary of the city clerk down to the lowest 
notch. The intelligent, diligent and painstaking city clerk is de- 
serving of as good a salary as any other servant of the city. But 
very few cities recognize the full worth of a well-paid city clerk. 
This cannot be said, however, of his brother across the water—the 
town clerk, as he is called over there. It may be well for those 
who fix the salary of the city clerk to take into consideration the 
amounts that are paid by English cities, as follows: 


Ec cuh ike aaucinde een Sheen Mewcastle 2.5 osc ccusic 7,500 
ee. a ee a. 
ENE 0 Sion a sous wat 6,250 Birkenhead ............. 6,050 
re ip PE INE © aren discal 6,250 
ES Sy i wo kn one banks re 
Liverpoo! ....10,000 Huddersfield.............. 5,000 
Manchester ............. 89750 Norwich ..... v9 5 haw 
Leeds Peer: Se eve cies Shey 
EE SCRE ad aa a coe ee 
Nottingham itt 2  Segprncennnee. 5.750 
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PUBLIC WORKS. 








WHAT THE CITIES ARE DOING. 


The public library of Seattle, Wash., has followed the example 
of the leading libraries of the country by adding 200 books of vocal 
and instrumental music to its circulating department. The idea is to 
encourage the popular taste for good music. 

The Councils of Harrisburg, Pa., have made provisions for the 
climination of what is called the worst grade crossing in the country, 
hy the construction of a subway under the two railways that cross 
Market street. Work will not be commenced until spring. 

The city of Syracuse sold a franchise at public auction the other 
day, it being the first one offered for sale under the provisions of the 
new White charter for second class cities. The franchise was bid off 
at $1, but it cost the city $500 to advertise it. Luckily for the tax- 
payers the successful bidder is required to foot the advertising bill. 

Scranton, Pa., will become a city of the second class with the be- 
ginning of the new century. 

The Dewey arch and columns, erected by the metropolis in honor 
of the naval hero’s return, are being demolished. 

New York City will pay thirty-six cents per cubic yard for the re- 
moval of snow during the winter of 1900-1901, which is one cent a 
cubic yard more than was paid last year. 

The Illinois Central Railway has declared its intention of expend- 
ing $200,000 in improvements in the city of Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

The Board of Public Works of Louisville, Ky., proposes to have 
the householder separate ashes and rubbish from garbage and liquids 
by the use of separate receptacles. 

Chicago continues its crusade against the obnoxious billboard. 

Birmingham, Ala., aspires to a new charter, whose principal 
changes will give two branches of the City Council, and make it im- 
possible for a mayor to succeed himself. 

The proposition to levy a tax in support of a free public library 
was carried at a special election in Dubuque, Ia., the other day, 
which leads to the acquisition of a $50,000 gift from Andrew Car- 
negie, 18,000 volumes from the Young Men’s Library Association 
and other property valued at $40,000. 

The city of Lynn, Mass., has adopted a new charter, which pro- 
vides for many improvements. 

An ordinance prohibiting Sunday theatres in Denver, Col., has 
been declared void. 

City Controller Johnson, of Indianapolis, Ind., declares that the 
use of the voting machine in his city would save the taxpayers several 
thousand dollars. 

The commissioners of Bartholomew County, Ind., are seriously 
considering the adoption of the voting machine for future elections, 
as it is figured considerable money can be saved thereby. 

The City Courtcil of Madison, Ind., has voted unanimously in 
favor of the Commissioners of Jefferson County purchasing voting 
machines for use hereafter. 

The Board of Works of Newark, N. J., is making an earnest ef- 
fort to secure the elimination of the deadly grade crossing. 

The City Club, of New York, is preparing to secure legislation 
favoring the abolition of party conventions and the nomination of 
candidates by direct vote. 

A new sewerage system, costing $90,000, for McKeesport, Pa., is in 
process of construction. 

The city of Milwaukee proposes to add two wards to the present 
number, which will give the Common Council a membership of forty- 
six. 

The Common Council of Detroit recently laid on the table a propo- 
sition for the establishment of a municipal telephone system. 

Fort Worth, Tex., is in the throes of framing a new charter. 

Montreal has itucreased the assessment of its taxable property by 
$780,000, making a total of $150,000,000. 

Bicycle riders in Columbia, S. C., have been relieved of the ne- 


cessity of carrying lights and bells by the rescinding of an old ordi- 
nance. 





Mayor Hart, of Boston, is accomplishing substantial results in his 
administration—the net debt of the city on July 31 was $59,112,224; 
to-day it is only $51,904,275. 

There will be no tax on dogs in Atlanta hereafter, as the old law 
has been repealed. 

Chicago has killed the anti-noise ordinance, and the Tribune says 
that the city will be more quiet for a time. 

Lynn, Mass., following the example of Boston, recently passed a 
restrictive hurdy-gurdy ordinance, limiting the hours in which the 
instruments can be played on the streets and the territory also. 

The reform element in the city of Paterson, N. J., has decreed 
that the saloon back room must go. 

The Health Board of Camden, N. J., has agreed upon plans for 
an $18,000 municipal hospital. 





A BUNCH OF SEWER ITEMS. 


The city of Tucson, Ariz., has accepted bids for sewer materials 

amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. 
* * * 

Col. Morris B. Belknap, of Louisville, Ky., who has recently re- 
turned from a tour of inspection of several sewage disposal plants in 
European cities, submitted his report to the directors of the Board 
of Trade of that city recently, whereupon he was made the chairman 
of a committee of four, to consult with the city authorities in an 
effort to bring about the adoption of a similar system for the dis- 
position of the city’s sewage. 

+ * . 

The sewer board of New Britain, Conn., has been at work upon 
the problem of sewage disposal for that city since 1897. The board 
visited ten cities in New England which had systems in, operation, 
which led it to adopt the filtration method. The estimated cost of 
the system is as follows: 


Cs dnd guadbhaidhwssaneudemes $91,455.00 
Oe iii ds cendnnbaan 45sknsendn aves 73,724.56 
Cost of separate and storm water systems................ 246,227.98 

RMR, Oe oe ee ae eae es hers ard atta cdg ab $411,407.54 





GAS NEWS ITEMS. 


The rates for gas and electricity were recently lowered by the 
gas company serving the city of Beverly, Mass. There is a chance 
for still further reduction, judging from the new rate: For illumi- 
nating gas, $1.70 per 1,000 cubic feet, gross, or $1.50 for prompt 
payment within fifteen days; for incandescent electric lighting serv- 
ice, 20 cents per 1,000 watts, less 10 per cent, for prompt payment 
within fifteen days. 

The result of the special election in Evanston, O., to determine 
whether or not the Cincinnati Gas Light & Coke Co. should be per- 
mitted to distribute gas in that borough was: In favor, 274; 
against, 71. 

The City Council of Springfield, O., has passed an ordinance 
fixing the price of gas, per 1,000 cubic feet, at $1; time of company’s 
franchise, ten years; meter rental and connections free, and pipes 
from the mains to the cellars of private houses to be placed at the 
expense of the company. 

A gas and water exposition will be held at Vienna in r1gor. 

The medical faculty of the University of Heidelberg has made a 
very interesting report on the effect of incandescent light (gas or 
electrical) on the eyes. After having carefully weighed all the pros 
and cons of the question, the verdict is that the incandescent light 
is not harmful. 

The authorities of Bound Brook, N. J., have agreed to permit the 
owners of the Somerset’ Lighting Co., of Somerville, N. J., to supply 
gas within the limits of its jurisdiction. A leading feature of the 
ordinance is that the company agrees to pay 2 per cent. of its gross 
receipts for the privilege. 
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LARGEST FILTER PLANT IN THE WORLD. 


Philadelphia’s Proposed Filter Plant—Plans of Filter Beds 
—Details of Construction—Capacity of the Plant. 


The first practical step in the filtration of the Philadelphia water 
supply has been taken in advertising for bids, which will be opened 
on December 12. The specifications prepared by the department are 
comprehensive, filling a printed pamphlet of over 100 pages. There 
are fifty-three items of construction specified, and the entire cost of 
the proposed plant is estimated at $2,500,000. The work will mark 
the beginning of the largest municipal filtration plant in the world. 

PLANS OF FILTER BEDS. 

In the plant to be built at this time the river water will, as at pres- 
est, be pumped from the Schuylkill at Shawmont into the old Rox- 
borough reservoir, which has a capacity of 12,838,000 gallons. From 
this reservoir it will run by gravity upon the filter beds and thence 
again by gravity into a filtered water basin, from which it will pass 
into the distribution pipes leading to Manayunk and the lower part 
of Germantown. 

The elevation of the water level in the reservoir is 366 feet above 
city datum, while the level of the water in the filtered water reservoir 
will be 325.75 feet. The whole of the plant will be constructed upon 
ground which has been the property of the city for some time. 

The work to be contracted for consists of five covered sand filters, 
each with an area of one-half of an acre, and a filtered water basin, 
with a capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, which is also covered. The 
drawings show that each of the filters is on a different level, the dif- 
ference in each case being two feet nine inches. This is done to suit 
the present topography of the land on the score of econumy. In 
front of the row of filters is a paved courtyard for the storage and 
washing of the dirty sand. 

DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The floors of the filter will be constructed of concrete, laid in the 
form of inverted groined arches on a puddle lining. The covering 
over them will consist of concrete groined arches, supported by con- 
crete piers, side and dividing walls. In this top ventilator openings 
with removable tops are provided. Broken stone or gravel will be 
placed over the concrete top for drainage purposes, on top of which 
will be placed filling, covered with top soil so that it may be sodded. 

In front of each filter will be placed a regulating chamber, covered 
with a stone building of artistic design. In these buildings will be 
placed all the apparatus for providing and regulating the supply of 
raw water to the filters, as well as controlling the exit of the filtered 
water. Provision is also made in them for refilling the filters with 
filtered water after the sand is scraped in the operation of cleaning, 
and in them is the opening into the filters for the removal of the 
dirty sand and replacing of the washed sand. 

Stone buildings will also be erected over the influent and effluent 
gate chambers of the filtered water basin, in which the regulation of 
the water is carried on. The plans show a meter house over the dis- 
tribution mains leading away from the filtered water basin. A by- 
pass pipe is shown around the basin, so that the water from the filters 
can run into the distribution mains without entering the basin, in case 
repairs are necessary. 

CAPACITY OF THE PLANT. 

With the filters running at a rate of 3,000,000 gallons per acre, per 
day, each filter will supply 1,500,000 gallons of water, and if one bed 
is out of service for cleaning, the combined capacity of the remain- 
ing four filters will be 6,000,000 gallons, which is the nominal capacity 
of the plant. 

The work to be contracted for does not include the following items. 
which will be provided for under another contract: The filter sand 
and gravel, the underdrains to carry off the water under the sand, 
and the washers for washing the dirty sand when it is removed from 
the filters. Tests are being made at the testing station to determine 
the best specifications for providing these items, and the specifications 
for the present work provide that the contractor shall allow every 
facility for another contractor to place these materials during the 
progress of his work, if the city shall elect to do so. 


SOUTHINGTON ADOPTS METER SYSTEM. 


The Water Power Company, which supplies the borough of South 
ington, Conn., with water, has adopted the meter service. It pro- 
poses to allow the consumers to furnish and set the meter, connec- 
tions and fixtures, or the water company will furnish and set the 
meters and charge the consumer 15 per cent. on the cost of the meter 
annually for its use. The meters will have to be renewed after seven 
years. 

Automatic sprinkler heads are to be used in the factories, and they 
will be charged at the rate of ten cents per annum for each sprinkler 
head. Hydrants located on private or factory grounds for fire pur- 
poses only will be charged at the rate of $20 per year. 





METERS MAKE MONEY FOR ROCKFORD. 


The Water Department of Rockford, Ill., makes a fine showing 
for the past year, and all on account of the use of meters. The aver- 
age daily pumpage was greatly reduced, which reduced the amount of 
coal used, at the same time increasing the revenue. In 1899 the average 
daily consumption amounted to 3,900,000 gallons during October, and 
for the same period in 1900, 2,600,000 gallons. What is still more 
gratifying, the water rents for the past year have amounted to about 
$40,000, while the greatest amount ever collected before was $28,000. 
This $12,000 increase and the decrease in the daily consumption was 
brought about by the introduction of meters, and by enforcing the 
ordinance and bringing a number of people to time who had hitherto 
escaped payment of the water rent. 





WATER DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


Petersburg, Va., is considering plans for the installation of a fil- 
ter plant in connection with its water supply. 

The Syracuse, N. Y., water department has been authorized to 
expend $100,000 on the extension of the system. 

The city of Farmington, Me., is desirous of purchasing the water 
system now owned and operated by a private company in that city. 

Indianapolis has recently made a new contract with the private 
water company of that city, which grants more liberal terms to the 
city and to the consumer. 

Two propositions have been made to the Common Council of Lock- 
port, N. Y., to supply the city with water; in one case the supply 
will be drawn from Lake Ontario and in the other from the Niagara 
River. 

Mayor Burnside, of Sioux Falls, S. D., is making an effort to 
purchase the water works system, now owned by a private company, 
and operate it as a municipal plant. He proposes to have a bill in- 
troduced into the Legislature this winter which will permit an issue 
of bonds for that purpose. 

The special representative of the MuNiciPAL JOURNAL AND EN- 
GINEER reports that Jamestown, N. Y., through the work of a spe- 
cial committee, is taking steps to put in a municipal water works sys- 
tem, inasmuch as satisfactory terms cannot be made with the com- 
pany which supplies the city. 

The water department of Syracuse, N. Y., has always been in 
favor of the use of meters, but it has required the consumer to pay 
spot cash for its installation. This has been a hardship to a large 
number of patrons, and a new rule of the commissioners makes it 
possible to purchase the meter on the installment plan. 

The Commissioner of Public Works of Albany, N. Y., is doing all 
within his power to convince the people that it is to their interest, as 
well as to that of the department, to use meters. Unlike many other 
cities it makes no charge to the consumer for the meter, the only ex- 
pense borne by the patron being that of placing it in position. 

The city of Galesburg, Ill., has used meters in its water depart- 
ment for years with satisfaction and profit. Its experience has re- 
cently been noticed by one of its neighbors—Joliet—and only the 
other day a party of city officials, headed by Mayor Mount, visited 
Galesburg to investigate the meter system, with a view to its adop- 
tion in that city. 

Oklahoma City, Ok., paid $85,000 in spot cash the other day to 
the private company which had been supplying the city with water 
for all of its property, franchise, contracts, etc., and the mayor has 
appointed F. A. Johnson, the present manager, to take charge of the 














system until the Common Council decides upon permanent plans. 
More than $30,000 will be expended for improvements and exten- 
sions. The plan is to remove the control of the plant, as far as possi- 
ble, from political influence. 


WATER CONDUIT PROBLEM. 


An interesting report on the proposed new water conduit for 
Atlantic City, N. J., was recently submitted to the Board of Water 
Commissioners and City Council by Messrs. W. C. Hawley, C. E., 
superintendent of the Atlantic City Water Works, and E. Kuich- 
ling, C. E., who was called into the case as consulting engineer. 
lt seems that the water must here be obtained from the mainland, 
which is separated from the long and narrow island whereon At- 
lantic City is located, by a salt meadow about five miles wide. 

The surface of this meadow is at ordinary tide level, but in times 
of storms and spring tide is occasionally flooded to a depth of sev- 
eral feet. The upper layer of the soil for a thickness of about 
three feet is a mixture of dense vegetable fibre or grass roots, with 
nne sand and clayey silt, but below this the material is soft for a 
considerable depth. Heavy pipes can, therefore, not be laid in deep 
trenches in this meadow without very costly artificial foundations, 
and to avoid this expense it is usual in such cases to place them in 
very shallow excavations, and cover the pipes by light embank- 
ments. 

The bulk of the present water supply of Atlantic City is carried 
across the said meadow through two lines of ordinary cast iron 
pipe, one of twelve inches and the other of twenty inches internal 
diameter. The extraordinary increase of the population during 
the past ten years has rendered the old conduits inadequate, and a 
new one of thirty inches diameter has been found necessary, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the two old lines of pipe were poorly 
laid, and have given much trouble by leakage and breakage. It 
should also be noted that the meadow is not public property, and 
that the city’s right of way for its water conduits is located near 
two important lines of railway, with enormous passenger traffic in 
summer. All of these lines of service are obviously located at the 
place where the soil of the meadow is firmest. 

The exterior surfaces of the two old cast iron conduits are badly 
corroded from the action of the salt water, and in some cases the 
material has become so soft that it may readily be cut with a 
pocket knife, like hard graphite. 

The ordinary preservative coating of coal-tar pitch seems to 
have been of little value here, and hence it is recommended in the 
report under consideration that if cast iron be used for the new 
conduit the coating shall be of a much better character. 

Riveted steel and wooden stave pipe are also discussed at con- 
siderable length in the report, and after thoroughly weighing the 
various advantages and disadvantages of the several materials, the 
two engineers have concluded that wooden stave pipe was on the 
whole the most expedient for use in this locality, both with respect 
to durability and initial economy. Reference might also be made 
to various other features and recommendations contained in the 
report, but space is not now available for the purpose. Those who 
are interested in the subject may doubtless obtain a copy of the 
document by applying to Mr. W. C. Hawley. 


BROOME COUNTY GOOD ROADS. 

The Empire State has always been a leader in matters of public 
interest, and it is not strange that it should take a !ead in the mat- 
ter of good roads. While there is a State organization for the pro- 
motion of good roads, there are also many counties that are getting 
into line with county machines for bettering the condition of the 
rural roads. Broome County is the latest to fall into line. A con- 
vention was held at Binghamton on the 23d of last month, at which 
a vigorous county organization was launched, with the following 
corps of officers : 

President. J. M. Kilmer; first vice-president, Alderman C. M. 
Slauson: secretary. Frank D. Lyon; treasurer, W. H. Hecox; attor- 
ney, R. A. Gunnison: executive committee, T. B. Crary, George H. 
Barlow, E. E. Kattell, M. A. DeWitt, Lee M. Cafferty, Willis Sharpe 
Kilmer, John M. Davidge, G. W. Berkalew, John Bayless, C. S. 
Case, John Hull, Jr., W. E. Carpenter and U. S. Stevens. 
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MUNICIPAL MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 


SLEAFORD desires to borrow $35,000 for electric lighting pur- 
poses. 

Ecc.ies is contemplating an expansion of its public baths 
system. 

LIVERPOOL has awarded the contract for a new reservoir, cost- 
ing about $500,000. 

NEWARK wants to borrow $100,000 for the construction of a 
water works system. 

DARLINGTON desires the authority to purchase a park of eleven 
acres at a cost of $55,000. 

EASTBOURNE expects to expend about $160,000 for the erection 
of a new electric light station. 

Newport, Mon., has made application for sanction to borrow 
$150,000 for municipal electric lighting. 

Barrow.—A new public park, to cost $94,000, will soon be added 
to the municipal features of this enterprising town. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a $26,000 hospital for infectious diseases. 

BIRKENHEAD.—It has been recommended to expend more than 
$100,000 in the construction of a supplementary sewer. 

BIRMINGHAM.—This city contemplates the erection of a new lot 
of workmen’s dwellings, at an estimated cost of nearly $60,000. 

BRISTOL is considering a scheme for the construction of a new 
ocean dock at Avonmouth capable of berthing the largest vessels 
afloat, at a cost. including graving dock and other works, of $9,000,- 
000. 

Dewssvury has recorded an application with the town council 
for the power to issue $37,500 of bonds for the purpose of municipal 
lighting. 

BEVERLEY.—The town council has applied for a provisional 
order that will permit the corporation to supply electricity within 
the borough. 

Lonvon.—The foundation stones of two new public libraries 
in the parishes of Limehouse and Bow, were recently laid by Mr. 
J. Passmore Edwards. The former will have a newsroom with 
accommodations for about seventy readers, and shelf room for 
16,000 volumes. The total cost will amount to $40,000. The latter 
will not be so large, and will cost about $25,000. 





NATIONAL GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 


The people who favor good roads throughout the country met in 
Chicago the latter part of last month in a national convention. The 
delegates, of which there were several hundred in attendance from 
all parts of the country, discussed methods for improving rural roads 
as well as the city streets. This was the first gathering of its kind. 
but the sentiment in faver of good roads was so strong that it was 
deemed wise to perfect a national organization. To this end the 
National Good Roads Association was permanently organized, with 
headquarters in Chicago. Officers were elected for the first year, and 
it is the intention of the association to continue the agitation and 
work for the improvement of the public highways along the lines 
suggested by the convention. 

The articles of association state that the new -organization is to 
represent the various national, State, agricultural, industrial, com- 
mercial, transportation, wheelmen’s and automobile associations of 
the country which are furthering the cause of good roads. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, W. H. Moore, Mis- 
souri; secretary, R. W. Richardson, Nebraska; treasurer, Edwin A. 
Potter, Illinois. 

The convention took a stand in favor of the employment of con- 
vict labor in the improvement of highways. The report of the com- 
mittee, which was adopted, follows: 

1. We, the committee, recommend that suitable legislation in 
different States repeal the statute labor laws, substituting therefor 
the payment of the usual road taxes in cash. 

2. We recommend that State legislatures make provision for the 
employment of convict labor in preparation of material for the con- 
struction of public roads, as they may deem advisable. 

3. We recommend the passage of suitable State aid laws and the 
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appointment in every State so legislating of nonpartisan highway 
commis -ioners. 

Finally, we, your committee, recognizing the great value to our 
country of the services rendered by the Department of Public Road 
Inquiries under the able management of Director Martin Dodge and 
the necessity of continuing such work, in order that the different 
States may be encouraged to carry on the work of constructing good 
roads, recommend the appointment of a special committee to proceed 
at once to Washington for the purpose of presenting this matter to 
the Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, and urging him 
to recommend the appropriation by Congress of not less than $150,- 
ooo for continuing the work of that department during the next 
fiscal year. ~ 





GOOD ROADS IN COLORADO. 

The subject of good roads is receiving more attention than ever. 
Even the rural districts are discussing the problem. Last month a 
State convention was held at Denver, with about 200 delegates in 
attendance, although the convention was called upon short notice. 

Mayor Henry V. Johnson, of Denver, gave the address of wel 
come, in which he took occasion to refer to the importance of having 
good streets, as well as good roads in the country. Among other 
things, he said: 

“There is no State in the Union which possesses such valuable and 
various road-making material as Colorado. Meantime the problem 
is one which requires the attention of every city in the State. There 
are 800 miles of paved streets in Denver. By recent estimates we 
have discovered that the difference in cost to us between paving with 
asphalt and macadam, which is now recommended as the best road 
material, would be $25,000,000, a saving worth considering. It is 
with such problems we are to deal in this convention.” 

A. W. Macbrair, of Cincinnati, who is chairman of the street 
cleaning committee of the Business Men’s Club of that city, which 
has had much to do with making a cleaner Cincinnati possible, was 
present at this convention, and was invited to speak. In the course 
of his remarks he made some good points, which it will be well for 
citizens of other cities to bear in mind: 

“You must organize,” said Mr. Macbrair. ‘Get a representative 
from every district and every wheel and driving club in the city. 
Call the press and the city officials to your assistance. Make friends 
with the people that do the work. Call them into your deliberations. 
They will be glad to help. Clean the streets. Clean streets pay. 
Don’t criticise the city officials for having plenty of money and doing 
nothing. Find out what they have.” 

The question will be more thoroughly agitated during the coming 
year, and it is expected that the next annual convention will call out 
a more representative body than was in attendance at the first State 
gathering. 


ASPHALT PAVEMENT GUARANTEE. 


The Municiea, JouRNAL AND ENGINEER has received many excel- 
lent sets of specification blanks from city engineers, among which 
may be numbered those prepared by City Engineer Fisher, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Special attention may be called to the form of guarantee 
relating to asphalt pavements. In it will be found some unique 
points, and it is given in full, as follows: 

“The contractor, in consideration of the prices to be received there- 
for, shall maintain and keep in good repair the asphalt pavement for 
a period of ten years from the date of the work, and during said 
period of ten years, and at the end thereof, the pavement shall be 
maintained and left in good surface and condition, free from cracks, 
as specified below. soft spots, depressions or other defects that will 
impair its usefulness or durability as a roadway. 

“Tt is further agreed that at the end of ten years the asphalt wear- 
ing surface shall not be less than 114 inches thick; also, that during 
said period and at the end thereof, cracks which show indications of 
disintegration of the asphalt, or which are three-eighths of an inch, or 
more, in width, and irregularities of surface and places where the 
material is defective, shall be promptly and properly repaired, all as 
hereinafter specified. 

“All elevations or depressions three-eighths of an inch, or more. 
above or below the general surface of the street, shall be brought to 











the same elevation as the general surface; these elevations and de- 
pressions to be determined by measuring from a straight-edge 4 feet 
in length, piaced on the surface of the pavement in any direction. 

“The general surface of said pavement shall also be maintained 
and left in such condition that no pools of water exceeding three- 
eighths of an inch in depth at any point in the roadway, or more than 
one-fourth inch in depth at any point in the gutters, shall exist at 
any time, even if said deviation from the surface come within the 
limits allowed under the test with the 4 feet straight edge. 

“Places which show a disintegration of the material shall be re- 
moved and proper repairs made. Should it be found necessary, in 
order to maintain and keep the pavement in good repair, to replace a 
large proportion of any section of the street, no piece of old asphalt 
of less than 100 square feet shall be left in place, except by special 
permission of the executive board. 

“It is further understood that nothing but new material of the same 
quality as the original material, provided the same wears satisfac- 
torily, shall be used in the repairs, except upon the written consent 
of the executive board, to be obtained previous to the use of such 
material in every case. If the original material does not wear satis- 
factorily, and it is found necessary to replace the same, such other 
material complying with these specifications as shall be acceptable to 
the executive board shall be used. 

“It is further agreed that if, in the opinion of the executive board, 
‘any repairs are required during the term of this guarantee, the said 
board shall notify the contractor to make such repairs by written 
notice, to be served on the contractor either personally or by leaving 
said notice at his place of business, or residence, or with his agent in 
charge of the work. Said contractor shall immediately complete said 
work to the satisfaction of the executive board, and in case of failure 
or neglect to do so on his part within two days, the executive board 
may proceed to make such repairs, and the expense thereof shall be 
paid for from the funds reserved under this guarantee, and that fail- 
ing to be sufficient, the party of the first part and his, its, or their 
sureties, will make good the deficiency, or the said city may, at its 
option, instead of using such percentage, or any portion of it, bring 
and maintain an action upon the guarantee bond to be given by the 
contractor, and in that manner secure the moneys with which to pay 
such expenses. 

“It is, however, understood that the temporary repairs may be 
made during the winter, when it is not practicable to make permanent 
repairs; the permanent repairs to be made as soon as the weather 
permits.” 


SEWAGE FARMING AT A PROFIT. 


Pasadena’s Profits from Its Sewage Farm—No Longer an 
Experiment—Conducted in Many European Cities— 
Extensive System in Paris. 








Sewage farming is comparatively unknown in this country. The 
system has been in vogue in most large European cities for many 
years. Berlin and Paris have cultivated thousands of acres, giving 
them an earning value which, in the aggregate, has amounted into 
the tens of thousands of dollars annually. “European cities lack 
many of the modern conveniences which are an old story to Amer- 
ican cities, yet, all things considered, they are the better house- 
keepers. The affairs of a city are more economically conducted, 
particularly in the utilization of the city’s wastes. What is con- 
sidered worthless on this side is often made to yield a revenue on 
the other. The disposition of the sewage is one of these sources of 
revenue. 

Pasadena, California, is the one American city which has under- 
taken to conduct a sewage farm on a large scale. That the innova- 
tion should first take root on the Pacific coast is not strange, be- 
cause irrigation is a necessity in that region and it is only natural 
that the waste water of the city should be turned to some useful 
purpose. 

The sewage farm, with its 300 acres of land, together with its 
buildings, pipe line and other equipments, have cost the municipal- 
ity $76,000, but it is worth much more and could not be purchased 
for twice that amount to-day. 














For the year ending February 28, 1900, the cash received from the 
products of this farm and paid into the city treasury was as fol- 
lows: 


i re ee ey $696.01 
PRONE GRIG OF DAVIOW NAY. 6 icles cine voces d ee cdceweuwideedes 620.37 
Pe I es 5 5s habe SP iaieweewade andor: 2,984.88 
I IE So iia vs 05 0k 24 OG eet wesaw eases 459.75 
Sr GN | aac cans ds phaws oe eee eee 280.40 
eg, eR Se Pee eee er eee er eee 33-10 

pe Pe ere Ley on wees $5,002.51 


The operating expenses amounted to $2,915.02, which left a profit 
of $2,087.49 for the year in cash receipts. In addition to this there 
should be placed to the credit of the farm, for hay furnished to the 
fire and street cleaning departments, the sum of $940.41, which runs 
the total profit of the institution up to $3,027.90. 

Superintendent Dobbins, who has had charge of the farm from 
its inception, said: “The care of the sewage farm during the year 
has been entirely satisfactory. The crop from the sixty acres of 
walnut trees, containing 1,650 trees, amounted to 31,832 pounds of 
No. 1’s; 4,289 pounds of No. 2’s, and seventy-five pounds of mixed 
walnuts, which were sold at the rate of 8% cents for No. 1’s; 6% 
cents for No. 2's, and 7 cents for mixed. This was one cent above 
the association price. Thirty acres additional are now being set to 
walnuts. 

“We now have twenty-seven acres in alfalfa, and 130 acres in 
barley; the balance of the land is sown to corn and beets. 

“The net profit is sufficient to pay 4 per cent. on the sewer bonds 
now outstanding, and it is confidently expected that the additional 
water that will be available for use on the farm when the contem- 
plated addition to the sewer system is completed, will, in a short 
time, increase the receipts sufficiently to pay the interest on the 
bonds to be issued for the purpose of properly sewering the city.” 

EXTENSIVE PLANT IN PARIS. 

The most extensive sewage farming in the world, perhaps, is car- 
ried on by the city of Paris. It has a total of 10,422 acres under cul- 
tivation, of which 3,560 acres are owned and operated by the munici- 
pality. The greater part of the area is under the control of private 
parties. . 

The sewage is conveyed to the farms by means of extensive pipe 
lines, several hundred miles in extent, all of which is under the 
management of the civic authorities so that the exact amount of 
sewage that is dealt out to each truck gardener can be easily ascer- 
tained at any time. The entire system is conducted upon the most 
sanitary basis to prevent any evil results in the cultivation of vege- 
tables for the general market. Furrows are made in the ground, 
so that the sewage water soaks into the ground without touching 
either stems or leaves. The sewage farm land is drained at a depth 
of four meters with concrete pipes, which receive the purified efflu- 
ent and take it into the Seine. 

The purity of the effiuent which is discharged into the river is con- 
stantly verified by analyses, and fish live in it perfectly well, as, for 
example, in a little river at Asnieres which carries it into the Seine. 
This system of sewage irrigation started in 1872 with 125 acres, 
since which time it has increased nearly ten-fold. This increase is a 
sufficient proof of the success of the operation. The city would find 
no customers for its sewage if its use was unsuccessful or badly 
paying. : 

According to the law of 1889, the amount of sewage used must not 
exceed 5,240 cubic yards per two and one-half acres per annum. 
This must be distributed in a systematically intermittent manner. 
On any given day no more than one-quarter of the total surface 
is being irrigated, and each part of the farm is irrigated at intervals, 
which depend upon the nature of the crop. The sewage farms at 
present available are capable of taking 262,000,000 cubic yards of 
sewage water annually, The municipal lands are farm lands. As 
regards the others—those in private hands—the chief use made of 
them is for the raising of all kinds of vegetables for the market, 
including large quantities of potatoes and beets. The total cost of 
all the farms foots up to 38,000,000 francs. 

The maintenance of the sewers and outfalls, cleansing, pumping 
stations, sewage farms, house sanitation, etc., in short, the total ex- 
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penses, exceeds $1,000,000 per year. This is far from being covered 
by the tax—it falls short by about $300,000 a year. The income, how- 
ever, will in time be doubled by the extension of the tax to all the 
houses in Paris. It is said that when the profits on the sewage 
farms are included, it makes the receipts amount to about $1,500,000. 

The system is far from being perfected, but the city has stuck to 
its original plan, marked out nearly forty years ago. While there 
has been much criticism of the system, a large share of it has arisen 
from ignorance and not because there has been a real foundation 
for it. 





CLEVELAND’S GARBAGE. 


How the City Collects and Disposes of Its Garbage— 
Natural Facilities "All That Could Be Desired. 





The citizen of Cleveland may regard with pride and compla- 
cency the swelling figures of his city’s growth as the census re- 
turns are summed up at the end of each decade. But he is not 
so likely to pause to consider the vast amount of refuse and 
waste that increases at a per capita ratio with the population. 
What becomes of the worthless offscourings, the silt -f the gutters. 
the dirt and the rubbish of daily accumulation? The disposition of 
this matter is a question of vital importance, that has taxed the 
skill and resources of the best engineers and medical men. 

The Forest City is singularly well favored as to the convenience 
and efficiency of its sanitary arrangements in this regard. It is 
built upon a plateau elevated nearly 100 feet above the lake. At 
points more remote from the lake shore the land rises in ridges 
to a greater altitude. These conditions permit of a most free and 
thorough system of sewerage, and the city engineers have im- 
proved the opportunity for laying sewage conduits with a sufficient 
fall for the swift flow of water and of the liquid contents of the 
underground drains. The healthfulness of Cleveland as a place of 
abode, thus maintained, has been of incalculable value, and a potent 
factor in establishing the development and prosperity of the Ohio 
metropolis. 

The refuse that collects upon the surface of the ground must be 
not only gotten rid of, but annihilated—consumed entirely. It 
cannot be deposited in some outlying district beyond the city lim- 
its, to ferment and work untold evil to the neighborhood. This 
necessary destruction of refuse applies to garbage only. Ashes, 
street sweepings, and ordinary rubbish are carted to some dumping 
grounds to be graded off—to level the premises and perhaps en- 
hance the landscape beauty of a city park. 

The disposal of garbage in Cleveland is the province of the 
Health Department, and the chief officer in charge must see to it 
that contracts are negotiated for the prompt removal and destruc- 
tion of all garbage that may be found within the corporation. The 
city ordinance with regard thereto declares that: 

“It shall be the duty of every owner, tenant, lessee, or occupant 
of any house or building in the city of Cleveland, before August 
10, 1898, to provide and maintain a suitable water-tight, metallic 
covered vessel or vessels sufficient to contain all the garbage or 
refuse matter which accumulates upon said premises. No person 
shall engage or assist in collecting, removing, or disposing of gar- 
bage within the city of Cleveland, except as provided in this 
ordinance. 

“It shall be the duty of any person, company, or corporation 
contracting with the city of Cleveland for the collection or dis- 
posal of garbage, to comply with the ordinances of the city. Such 
contractor shall remove and dispose of all dead animals found 
within the city limits, unless otherwise provided in the contract 
with the city. Within the three-mile circle, as shown by the map 
of the city, daily collections of garbage shall be made from all 
hotels, boarding houses, public markets, slaughter houses, etc., 
where animals, fowls or game are killed within the city. From 
May to October collections of garbage shall be made three times 
each week from all houses within the three-mile circle. Outside of 
the three-mile circle two collections shall be made each week. 
Under no circumstances is the garbage to be collected on Sunday.” 


————— 
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Under this ordinance the contract for the removal and disposal 
of garbage is made with a reliable local firm, the reduction plant 
being located about two miles beyond the corporation limits. 

The garbage vans are familiar objects on the street, and are not 
particularly offensive, either to sight or smell. They are made 
of steel, with metal covers, and are always furnished with a large 
galvanized iron pail dangling beneath the trucks, the uses of which 
are obvious. Over sixty teams are employed, and each driver with 
his wagon, follows a prescribed route each day, the collection 
being made twice or thrice weekly. The loaded van, after it ar- 
rives at the company’s yard, is placed on a freight car that has a 
capacity for twenty-two wagon loads, or thirty-three tons, in the 
aggregate. From three to five cars are dispatched each day and 
delivered at the reducing works over the line of the C. T. & V. 
Ry. When the vans are returned to the city they are thoroughly 
cleansed and disinfected before being sent out for another col- 
lection. 

Everything goes into the digesters, being shoveled in through 
a round hole at the top of the oven. The application of steam 
superheated to a temperature of 400 degrees volatilizes all of the 
solid and liquid contents, saving only an amount not exceeding 
6 per cent. Nothing is left besides of the cremated substances 
except an occasional horseshoe, tin can, or other scraps of iron. 
The ash or cinder is subjected to hydraulic pressure amounting to 
200 tons. In this way all moisture is entirely eliminated. What 
remains is called garbage tankage. It is dust of a dark brown 
color, somewhat odoriferous, and composed of ammonia, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash. It is worth $6 per ton, and is sold to a 
fertilizer company to use as a base in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
From seventy to eighty horse hides, having a value cf $3 each, are 
disposed of elsewhere. 

The week ending August 25, twenty-five car loads of refuse were 
disposed of at the Newburg works, a larger quantity than in any 
other week this year. Melon rinds, corn husks, and all kinds of 
vegetable refuse were the occasion of the augmented quantity. 
The city pays for this work in toto the sum of $60,400 per year. 





MUNICIPAL LIGHTING FOR ST. PAUL. 


Dissatisfied With Old System—Considering Proposition for 
Installation of Municipal Plant. 





Editor of MunicipAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

There is a general sentiment here to establish a municipal light- 
ing plant, and the Council, I think, is very much in favor of it; 
also the Board of Public Works and the conference committee, 
but owing to the fact that we cannot put in a municipal plant 
unless we put the total cost of the same into the tax budget we 
cannot build a plant. This would necessitate raising our tax 
budget to such a figure as to prohibit at the present time the 
establishment of a plant, in view of the fact that our tax budget 
will be from five to seven mills higher the coming year than it has 
been the past year, owing to extraordinary demands and condi- 
tions. 

Oscar CLAussEN, City Engineer. 

The substance of the report follows: 

COST OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 

“The lighting of the city of St. Paul is now being done by elec- 
tricity, gas and gasoline, and is furnished under two contracts; 
the electric and gas lighting by one company, and the gasoline by 
another. 

“The records of the Board of Public Works show that at the 
present time there are in operation 395 arc lights, 2,627 gas lights 
and 2,762 gasoline lights. On this basis the cost of lighting to the 
city for the year 1900 will amount to: 


120 arc lamps, $69.50 ..... ee ee $8,340 
TT 13,630 
SN IID, ose s 5x'00nedvee eee wh ene bale 14,755 

its Rak iene Kedevneed Rises, ou. Raden ee “.. $36,725 


“Average price, per arc lamp, $93. 








DO27 (aS RNG TR 6. ot acca ahs x carla Seder erie Merete $60,421.00 
2,762 gasoline lights, $16. 56 PMP Mea cols d chale Gretel ocr 45,738.72 
hk din Se ie ads a ee $142,884.72 


“To this must be added the interest on gas posts, removal of 
gas, gasoline and electric lights. As this is an unknown quantity 
for the year 1900 it may be stated that the following amounts 
were paid out in 1899, in addition to the regular lighting bills: 


Eatevest om live gis DOOR. das. skccds Kuba sees ada ceides $5,533.05 
Removal of electric lights, gas and gasoline lamps...... 2,251.70 
| SR els are as sek eas LOE $7,784.75 


“This amount, added to the above, amounts to $150,669.47. 
POPULARITY OF ARC LIGHTING. 

“As are lighting has become very popular, and as there seems 
to be a demand for arc lighting in this city, it was decided to base 
the estimate of first cost and operation on an arc light plant with 
a few incandescent electric lamps for the extreme outskirts. After 
having properly distributed the arc lamps, it was found that 1,350 
arc lamps and 700 incandescent lamps should form the capacity 
of the plant. This capacity, compared with what is furnished now, 
viz., 395 arc lamps and 5,389 gas and gasoline lamps, reveals that 
each of the 1,350 arc lamps replaces 4.9 gas or gasoline lamps. 
The records of the Board of Public Works show that when re- 
placing gas lamps by arc lamps, in the business district, where 
they stand closer together than in the resident portion and out- 
skirts, each are lamp replaced 4.5 gas lamps. 

COST OF PROPOSED PLANT. 

“In arriving at the cost of the system, having the above stated 
capacity, figures and prices were received from first class concerns 
on steam plant, electrical equipment, conduits, wire and poles, 
etc., and are submitted as follows: 


Pole line and conduit system equipped, complete.. .... $161,106.00 
Rlectricel Gtadset CQUIPIIORE ccs cecceda veceecceses 39,645.00 
PORN ARERIURININE 6 so Corse cars) ck Cries Pa Ge ASM) new eee atay st 61,049.00 
BUUGIN TANG SNIGKC SIRES < 66. bebe Sieve uesenle tacewnes _24,200.L0 

RG Ne aiwes: eddie cde de sé bRR ERAS Shiesees $296,000.00 


“As to the conduit eee: thie is planned for the business dis- 
trict and independent of any conduits that the city may have the 
right and privilege to use. In this district the arc lamps will be 
mounted on ornamental iron poles. Outside of the business dis- 
trict pole lines will be used. The station equipped is to be of the 
very best, using the latest and most efficient machinery. Real 
estate is not included in the above estimate. If «he location can- 
not be found on the north side of the river bank, the plant can be 
placed on the south side of the levee property belonging to 
the city. 

ESTIMATED OPERATING EXPENSES. 

“The operating expenses of an electric lighting plant consist 
of coal, oil, waste, carbons, globes, repair parts, general supplies 
of all kinds, and of the wages paid ta employees. A careful esti- 
mate was made, and the following statement made: 

Coal, oil, waste, carbons, globes, repair parts, general 


IN ieee cht EEE Skee Ra WAR clears $37.100.00 
PS ciscaavee “ahacehan, Satie aVeSTR: we vat auia ooeke 27,080.00 
I i xin? 8 ini ASY pa Grnt heed tadi iid Oe ene $64,180.00 


“To this should be added interest, insurance and depreciation. 
as follows: 


Interest on $286,000 at 314 per cent..... 1... cece ieee $10,010.00 
Insurance on $140,000 valuation, at 1 per cent. sees. ggQO80 
Depreciation on $250,000, at 6 per cent........ ..... ... 15,000.00 

CMS. caubnes seh dueennss °+o000keen . $90,590.00 


“This deducted from the cost of present lighting, which 4 is $150, - 
669, shows a saving of $60,079. 

“In order to test the merits of the figures presented above, a 
number of large municipal plants were written to, requesting the 
forwarding of their last annual reports. While much data were 
received, all of which proved favorable, only three plants sent 
annual reports that showed all items in detail, thus allowing a 
comparison with the estimate made for the St. Paul plant. These 
cities were Chicago, Detroit and Allegheny.” 








Street Cleaning 
J.Crowell Mundy, 


CLEANING PAVED STREETS BY MACHINE. 
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Statistics from the Annual Report of. 
General Superintendent of Works, Newark,N.J. 
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NEWARK STREET CLEANING 
FUND. 


REMOVAL OF SNOW. 
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Average cost per mile, $1.29 





REFUSE DESTRUCTOR. 


First Year’s Experience of Rotherhithe, England—Survey- 
or’s Report—Electric Lights from City’s Wastes. 


One of our esteemed English contemporaries, The Surveyor, 
in a recent issue, gives an interesting account of a refuse de- 
structor employed in an English city—Rotherhithe. The plant had 
been in operation for twelve months August 17, 1900. The en- 
gineer’s report, Mr. George W. Thompson, will interest the read- 
ers of the MUNICIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER. 

AMOUNT DESTROYED. 


Tons 

NR MNS on 5 cc cnet dane she ee wes rere eee ee veveses 5447 
MN a. edb tnee ddessseets apbabnens eee eins 115 
Street sweepings ..... ..cccceccccccccccccsccceecccscccscens 86 
oo Te yey ee 5,648 


The quantity of refuse passed through each cell in twenty-four 
hours has averaged more than ten tons, with a residuum of more 
than 600 pounds to the ton. A twelve hours’ test carried out on 
November 12 last gave the following result: 


Tons 
Dust destroyed .......... cccee cecee eoees , Pn 20 
ee ‘ oi: teeeautens” sus + ete : . 6 
Average charge..... . (eee shh Ween ee ee ee eS 





companying table of cleaning statistics. 


Average time of burning, 1 hour 12 minutes. 

The total clinker residuum amounted to over 1,909 tons, of 
which 300 tons were used in the vestry works. Mr. Thompson 
said: 

CLINKER USED FOR CONCRETE. 

“The total sum paid for barging clinker has amounted to 
£74 8s. 4d.; but I think, in connection with this, that the sum 
received for clinker, viz., £5 7s. 8d., and the estimated value of this 
material used i: the making of concrete for vestry work in place 
of ballast, which would have cost £35, should be taken into con- 
sideration. Taking these values, the disposal of clinker residuum 
has cost the vestry £34. Having regard to the cost of disposal 
in other districts—for instance, in Battersea, where it costs some- 
thing like £600 per annum to remove, and the clinker is almost a 
drug in the market, no outlet being found for its use—this result 
must be satisfactory so far as relates to Rotherhithe. The clinker 
is well burnt and altogether free from offensive matter, and has 
proved of great service in making concrete; it is quick-setting and 
almost, if not quite, equal in strength to the usual ballast concrete. 
Technically, it is hungry; but this is the only objection, I think, 
that can be raised against it as a concrete niaterial; and this ob- 
jection, I find, can almost be removed by a judicious admixture of 
ballast. Its use can be extended to an almost unlimited extent in 
the making of mortar, and also in the manufacture of clinker pav- 
ing, there being sufficient space for the erection of the necessary 
machinery, which could be run with what is at present surplus 
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steam from the destructor. The vestry, I think, has done right in 
not extending the application of the destructor to these works. 
The cost would be heavy, and the fixing and proper working of 
the plant could hardly have been completed before the vestry 
ceases to exist. From the clinker residuum 307,620 feet super, of 
2-inch paving could be turned out in twelve months. A _ small 
quantity of paving has been made by hand with satisfactory re- 
sults, at a cost of 714d. per foot super. Experience has been gained 
as to the use of this clinker residue, upon the handling of which 
depends so much the cost of working the destructor. 

The flue dust has amounted to 145 tons, and forty-five tons 
have been used in the making of grout and mortar for vestry 
work, in place of sand which would have cost £9. The quantity, 
however, removed from the flues, etc., was in excess of that re- 
quired for our work. So I wrote and had interviews with repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers of disinfectants, with a view to the 
sale of this material as a basis for disinfecting powder, and the 
offer of 3s. per ton was accepted by the vestry. There appears to 
be a good market for this dust, which can always be got rid of at 
a profit. The refuse that may be termed unburnable, such as old 
cans, etc., has amounted to ninety-seven tons, and there being no 
market for such things, they were barged away by the vestry’s 
contractor. The old tins, amounting to 19 tons 12 cwt. 3 qrs., were 
sold for the sum of £11 18s. 10d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS FROM REFUSE. 

“The electric light installation in connection with the destructor 
was completed in July last, and gives every satisfaction. The 
number of lights are six arc, giving a light of 1,000 candle-power 
each, and twenty-eight incandescent. The necessary accumulators 
are provided in a space reserved under the inclined road and next 
the passages to the engine-room, in which the dynamo is placed. 
It has not yet been in existence a sufficient time to arrive at the 
cost of running, but there is little doubt that the expenditure will 
be much less as compared with the cost of gas, and the advantage 
will be considerable. 


WORKING OF DESTRUCTOR. 


“In regard to the working of the destructor, this has been car- 
ried out by three shifts of eight hours each, from October 22, 1899, 
to April 24, 1900, and two shiits (hours various) from August 16, 
1899, to October 21; and from April 25 to August 17, 1900, the cost 
of labor, including engineer, being £565 8s. 7d. The refuse from 
the end of April until the early part of October decreased consid- 
erably, and during the year (exclusive of Sundays), there being no 
refuse to consume, the fires were shut down 763 hours. From De- 
cember 13 to January 10 the largest quantity of material was dealt 
with—viz., 491 tons 10 cwt.—and from June 13 to July 11, 385 tons 
7 cwt. 2 quarters passed through the cells, being the lowest month’s 
collection during the year. The cost of repairs and labor, includ- 
ing boiler cleaning and maintenance, and also small tools, etc., has 
amounted to £125. 

SUMMARY OF COST. 


Dr. £ Sa. 
WWGtEr 1 GAR G00 SraOGS) sxe nsdn Sh Wie to ee At 28 
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Sales and valme of clinker used... .... 60sic006s0ce0e ee oe 
eT re 
Sales of flue dust, and value of dust used.............. 4 4°28 

ee ere ee 


“The conclusion is, therefore, that while destroying the refuse 
of the parish, residuum results, all (with the exception of a very 
small proportion) are useful products, and that steam is generated 
t» such an extent as to be more than is required, even if the ma- 
clcnery before referred to were added. The whole of the plant is 


in good working order, and, I trust, the year’s working, which is 
the first year, has given your committee, on the whole, satis- 
faction.” 





RECENT INVENTIONS. 


960,115.—Voting Machine. American Voting Machine Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

600,147.—Fire-Hose Nozzle. Benjamin C. Crane, Montesano, 
Washington. 

'60,223.—Fireproof Door. John W. Rapp, New York, N. Y. 

660,245.—Hose-Clamp. John Bunte and William Scrimgeour, Jr., 
Portsmouth, Va. 

600,383.—Disk for Water Meters. Frank Lambert, New York, 
N. Y. 

060,452.—Cushion-Tire for Vehicles. John F. McGuire, Akron, O. 

660,525.—Method of and Means for Forming Connections with 
IVater Mains. A. P. Smith Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

660,526.—Brancii Connections for Water Mains and Means for 
Forming Same. WHarvey H. Burritt, Newark, N. J. 

060,.550.—Incandescent Gas-Lanip. Richard Beese, Dresden, Ger- 
many. 

6000,554.—Santitary Flushing Service. August F. Blesch and Ed- 
ward Palmer, Columbus, O. 

600,565.—Street Car Fender. Hermann Furstenau, Wandsbeck, 
Germany. 

600,588.—Chemical Fire Extinguisher. Arthur P. Prier, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

660,620.—Non-Interference Signal Box. U. S. Fire and Police 
Telegraph Co., Boston, Mass. 

600,622.—F ire Escape. John Gieriet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

660,721.—I/ydrant. Elias Cronstedt, St. Paul, Minn. 

660,731.—Sewer Inlet Grating. Walter T. McLam, Concord, N. 
H. 

660,732.—Fire Escape. William H. Newman, Marlborough, N. Y. 

660,760.—Tapping Machine. H. Mueller Manufacturing Co., De- 
eatur, Ill. 

660,.788.—Soft Tread Horseshoe. William J. Conway, Chicago, 
Ill. 

600,785.—Apparatus for Purifying Water. Pittsburg Testing 
Laboratory, Pittsburg, Pa. 

660,792.—Fire Escape. Ernest S. Gail, Highland Park, III. 

6£0,917.—l‘ire Escape. James O. Miller and Daniel Agnew, Roch- 
ester, Ind. 

660,918.—l’oting Machine. Charles H. Ocumpaugh, Rochester, 
we es 

660,919.—Voting Machine. Charles H. Ocumpaugh, Rochester, 
m. ¥. 

660,932.—Mantle for Incandescent Lamps. Wilhelm H. A. 
Sieverts, Hamburg, Germany. 

660.942.—Vehicle Tire. George L. Allen, Bradford, Pa. 

660,936.—Excavating Apparatus. William Henderson, Washing- 
ton. DC. 

661,056.—Filtering Material and Process of Making Same. Filter 
werke Kuffler & Co., Vienna, Austria-Hungary. 

661,067.—Water Mcters. Lewis H. Nach, South Norwalk, Conn. 

661,0990.—Tire for Vehicle Wheels. James B. David, Neath, Eng- 
land. 

661.113.—Bascule Bridge. Montgomery Waddell, New York, N. 
i. 

661.122.—Trap. Timothy J. Fitzpatrick, Boston, Mass. 

661,141.—Fire Escape. Edward Gies and Henry A. Meyer, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

661,171.—Automatic Flushing and Discharging Apparatus for 
Sanitary and Other Purposes. Max Gautier, Brussels, Belgium. 

661,173.—Electric Call for Signal Box. George G. Glenn and 
William S. Sullivan, Philadelphia, Pa. 

661,189.—A pparatus for Filtering Water. Francis J. Olson and 
Edward H. Whitmore, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

661,210.—Running Gear for Motor Vehicles. Mamie G. Read. 
New York, N. Y. 

661.215.—Fire Extinguisher. Thomas F. Handley, Allegheny, Pa 

661,285.—Sewer. Charles E. Colton, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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FIRE AND HEALTH DEPARTMENTS COMPARED. 


By Henry B. Baker, M.D., Lansing, Mich. 

How much more important is a good fire department than a good 
health department? One deals chiefly with the money interests of 
the people, the other with their lives and health. The fire department 
is for the restriction of fires, the health department is for the restric- 
tion and prevention of sickness and death. 

When a dangerous communicable disease breaks out in a locality 
the secretary of the Michigan State Board of Health at once tenders 
to the local health officer any aid which the State can give, such as 
supplying leaflets to distribute to neighbors of infected places to gain 
their co-operation, and he says to the health officer: “I trust you 
and your board of health will do all that is possible to restrict this 
disease. Your action should be as prompt, efficient and persistent as 
is commonly the case with the fire department on the outbreak of a 
fire.’ And why not? 

But do the people generally appreciate efforts for the saving of 
life and health as highly as they do those for the saving of property 
from loss by fire? As a partial reply to this question, the estimates 
for the year 1900, for the health and fire departments in the city of 


Jackson, Mich., are instructive. They were as follows: 


Salary of food and sanitary inspector...................... $750.00 
Se i PE IS 9 5.5 9:0 4s 90 904s dh ee Bee ieee es 250.00 
Salary of two members of board...................+++-+.- 200.00 
Appropriation for bacteriological work.................... 200.00 
Rep ethe REE PPORUNRROR RG Fas Pearce rent wr tha rart ails aus erg ae rate ater rereia ates 200.00 


(C5) Se eer LR aI ns een ee nee yee Sm 


Note, first, that the salary of the food and sanitary inspector is 
three times as much as the salary of the health officer, and yet the 
diseases which cause most deaths are communicable, which it is the 
function, not of a food inspector, but of a health officer, to restrict. 
Next, these are the estimates, made by the board of health; the 
appropriations were $300 less. For the same year the estimates of 
the fire commissioners were about $45,000. The city appropriated 
$34,000 for the restriction of fires and only $1,300 for the restriction 
and prevention of diseases. In other words, the city officials in 
Jackson consider the restriction of fires twenty-six times as important 
as the restriction and prevention or diseases. 

The Bulletin, issued by the Michigan State Board of Health, on 
the duties of health officers, says: ‘For obvious reasons, the com- 
pensation of the health officer should be greater than he can obtain 
for the same time by the regular practice of his profession as a 
physician. The highest interests of the public demand that he shall 
have a greater money interest in the prevention of sickness than 
either he or some other physician shall have in the treatment of 
sickness which should have been prevented.” It is estimated that 
at least one-half of all the sickness is from preventable causes— 
diseases which should be restricted and prevented. Then, consid- 
ering that if they were restricted and prevented, not only time and 
anxiety, but valuable lives, would be saved, the city could well afford 
to pay for their restriction and prevention at least one-half as much 
as it now pays for their treatment, and, according to The Gazeteer, 
there are supported in the city of Jackson sixty doctors. If the 
sixty doctors have an average income of $600 per year they cost the 
people of Jackson $36,000 per year; and if one-half their work is 
with preventable diseases, one-half of them, and the $18,000 per year 
which they receive, might well be diverted from curative to pre- 
ventive efforts; if the city were to pay $18,000 per year for the 
restriction and prevention of diseases it would still pay only about 
half as much as it now pays for the restriction of fires, and, as the 
$18,000 is now being paid for one-half of the services of the sixty 
doctors, no more money would be paid out than now; only it. would 
be paid for prevention instead of cure. 


It is believed that the statements of the proportional expenditures 
of Jackson, and of the principles herein mentioned, may be consid- 
ered applicable to the other cities in Michigan, and probably to cities 
in other States. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


Chief John H. Brown, of Newcastle, Pa., has been elected sheriff 
of his county, and will resign as chief the first of the new year. He 
has held the office of chief for eight years. He will continue to be 
a member of the department and to take a warm jnterest in the 
State Firemen’s Association. Chief Brown made a fine run—there 
were five candidates in the field and he received more than all the 
others put together. 

The Camden, N. J.. department will soon have a new fire house 
added to its service. The contractor, who is working upon it at 
present, says that it will be completed by December 15. 

Minneapolis has just completed the installation of one of the 
finest fire alarm telegraph systems in the country. It was put in by 
the Gamewell company. 

Those interested in fire matters in Scranton, Pa., are endeavoring 
to secure the appointment of a fire marshal. 

Plans for a new engine house have been adopted by the fire 
department of Bayonne, N. J., says the Herald, of that city. 

President Morris W. Mead, of the Internation Association of Muni- 
cipal Electricians, who spent several days in New York recently in the 
interest of the asscciation, is planning to call the executive committee 
of that organization together at Niagara Falls very soon to consider 
the preliminary arrangements for the next year’s meeting, which is 
to be held in that city. He proposes to call into the consultation all 
the superintendents of fire alarm telegraph systems in that vicinity. 
which will include, among others, Superintendents Donahue, of 
Toronto: Brephy, of Boston, who is a member of the committee; 
Miller, of Rochester; Smith. of Buffalo; McAllister, of Bradford: 
Foster, of Corning; Crane, of Erie: Murphy, of Cleveland; Green. 
of Toledo: Ellett, of Elmira; Gardner, of Detroit; Mason, of 
Brooklyn. 

Bloomington, IIl., had a $2,000,000 fire a few months ago, which 
threatened to wipe the town off from the map. Finally, with the 
help of a neighboring city’s department, the conflagration was con- 
quered. Ever since then there has been a growing public sentiment 
in favor of a larger and more modernly equipped fire department. 
A big fire engine was recently purchased, but when it was delivered 
it was found that it was too big for the engine house—a larger one 
will have to be constructed for its occupancy. 

The question of better fire protection is being strongly advocated 
by the citizens of Newark, N. J. When called upon, Commissioner 
Burke suggested, among other needs of the department, a fire boat 
for the Passaic River, and explained how it could be effective. He 
said that additional companies were needed, with more apparatus. 

Chicago is to have red lanterns or lights to guide the public to 
fire-alarm boxes in case of fire, and blue lights to show the location 
of the police patrol boxes. The new signals will consist of partly 
colored globes, to be used on electric and gas lights throughout the 
city. 

The Philadelphia department has been augmented by the addition 
of a new fire house. It was recently opened by a house-warming, 
attended by several hundred people, including many city officials. 

Chief Devore, of Decatur, IIl., has been reappointed, his new term 
extending to 1902. 

The re-election of Chief Cline, of Wheeling, W. Va., will take 
place on Christmas day. 

Chief Roberts, of Denver, reports the probable establishment of a 
new fire station on Capitol Hill, which, with apparatus, will cost 
about $21,000. 
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NEW BRAKE FOR FIRE ENGINES. 


Idea of Chief Croker Put in Practice—Simple Device 
Stops Heavy Machine Within Its Own Length. 


Fire Engine No. 39, on its way to a fire, whirling and rocking 
behind three big plunging bay horses, looks like an irresistible force 
to which one might well give a wide berth. But it is not so danger- 
ous as it appears, for by a recent invention, applied first to that 
engine for a test, the driver from his seat in the box can bring the 
great machine to a full stop within the space of its own length. 

For a long time the New York Fire Department has felt the need 
of making the brake so long in use more efficient, and from sugges- 
tions made by Chief Croker, who is ever looking for new devices 
with which to equip his splendid department, Engineers Corson and 
Schurnbersky, of Engine No. 39, invented a brake attachment which 
meets the long-felt want. The invention consists simply of a cog- 
wheel and ‘‘dog’”’ acting as a lock upon the brake, and easily worked 
from the driver's seat. 

The test, made in front of fire headquarters, in the presence of 
Thief Croker and other officials, proved that the invention is a 
splendid success, and every engine and truck in the city will soon be 
equipped with it. 

The benefits arising from the new brake are at once apparent. It 
has been too great a task for a driver to handle three giant horses 
and at the same time hold the brake against the wheel when dashing 
down some heavy grade, or trying to slow up before striking down 
some vehicle or careless pedestrian. 

Accidents without number, which have happened, are now made 
impossible, so effectively does the new dog and cogwheel hold the 
brake when once set. And now, instead of a long, steady strain, the 
driver has only to put the brake on notch by notch and “‘the little 
dog” does the rest. 

Often in dashing to a fire some part of the harness breaks, and the 
horses, terrified by flying strap or crowding engine, take the bits in 
their teeth. and usually tear things up before they are again brought 
under control. With the new brake they can be speedily brought to 
a standstill. 

In the section of the city around Ninety-first and Ninety-second 
streets many of the hydrants are up and down steep grades. To stop 
an engine arriving at a fire with the speed it does directly opposite 
a hydrant is a hard enough task, even on a level stretch, and always 
necessitates the assistance of the engineer with a check block. But, 
on one of these inclines, it is next to impossible to stop at the right 
spot, and at many fires much valuable time has often been lost in 
running by the hydrant. 

With the new device it matters not with what speed the engine 
comes, nor how steep the grade may be. 





SALVAGE CORPS FOR SYRACUSE. 


The proposition for the establishment of a salvage corps in con- 
nection with the Fire Department has reached such a stage that 
figures have been secured by Commissioner of Public Safety D. W. 
Peck as to the cost of maintenance of such a company. 

Commissioner Peck is in favor of leaving to the insurance com- 
panies the principal cost of maintenance of such a corps, but is 
willing to favor the payment of 30 per cent. of the cost by the city. 
on consideration that the corps be absolutely at the direction of the 
Chief of the Fire Department. 

It is figured that for the first year a salvage corps would cost 
about $12,000 and for each year following about $10,000. 

The cost for horses and harness is put at $500, the equipment at 
$2,000, the salaries of eight or ten men, with captain, at $8,000, rent 
of quarters at $1,000 and incidental expenses at $500. 

The cost of maintenance is put at about that of the average fire 
engine company. The city’s 30 per cent. of the cost of annual main- 
tenance, after the first year, would be $3,000. 

It rests largely with the insurance companies as to whether any- 
thing for the establishment of a salvage corps shall be done the 
coming year. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


The executive committee of the Illinois Association of Chiefs of 
Police proposes to father a bill before the coming legislature which 
shall provide for the establishment of the metropolitan police system 
in all cities of the State having a population of not less than 10,000 
nor more than 100,000. 

Col. Fred W. Ames has been selected to act as chief of police of 
Minneapolis by his brother, Dr. A. A. Ames, who was recently 
elected Mayor of the city. 

Greater Troy will begin its enlarged life with the commencement 
of the new century. Among other additions to its civic administra- 
tion will be twenty-five new policemen, who will protect life and 
property in the newly added territory. In all probability a new patrol 
wagon will be added to the department also. 

Chief Kipley’s force (Chicago) has been increased by ninety-eight 
men, and the probability is that more will follow very shortly. 

The Jacksonville, Fla., force has been increased by six new patrol- 
men. 

The constabulary bill, which was defeated in the New York Legis- 
lature last winter, will come up for consideration the coming winter. 
It is reported that Senator Platt, its real father, will remodel it to 
suit the opinions of some of its strongest opponents. In spite of the 
conciliatory spirit of Mr. Platt it is likely to meet with strong oppo- 
sition, and there is something more than a vague possibility that it 
will be defeated a second time. 





AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


Boston has one of the liveliest boards of fire underwriters in the 
country. It fosters every new device that adds to the protection 
against loss by fire. The introduction of the automatic sprinkler 
has been largely aided by the management of this organization. In 
a recent report the subject is referred to as follows: 

During the year there have been twenty-four new equipments of 
automatic sprinklers approved; six equipments are now in process 
of installation and are under examination; four equipments have 
heen condemned as unsatisfactory, and the allowance in rate made 
for their maintenance has been canceled. During the year there 
were sixteen fires in Boston in risks in which automatic sprinklers 
have been placed under the supervision of the board. With two 
exceptions, these fires were extinguished with a trifling loss, mostly 
under conditions which made it evident that but for the sprinklers 
the loss would have been a large one. The two instances where the 
loss was considerable were. first, in the lumber dry room at 46 
Wareham street, where through some misunderstanding the fire 
department shut off the water of the sprinkler system, the loss in 
this instance amounting to $3,700; and, second, the building in the 
rear of 230 Rutherford avenue, Charlestown, which was greatly 
exposed to a fire which destroyed the adjacent hay sheds. The 
heat of this outside fire opened 125 out of the 139 sprinklers on the 
second and third floors of the building, and probably saved the 
block from destruction. It was a remarkable instance of the effici- 
ency of a sprinkler system, for it could not have been foreseen that 
an inside sprinkler equipment would prevent a wooden building from 
burning, when exposed within a few feet to the fire of a long shed 
filled with hay. The loss in this instance was $7,800. During the 
year improvements were made in fifty-four different sprinkled risks, 
some of them of an extensive character. 





The Montauk Multiphase Cable Co., 100 Broadway, New York. 
is rapidly increasing the installations on its “Fire Detecting Wire,” 
not only in the homes of the wealthy residents of New York, but 
also in the stores, factories, etc., where it has been proven of ines- 
timable value. 

The Monarch Fire Appliance Co., 27 William street, New York 
has recently opened offices in Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, Cleve 
land, Pittsburg and St. Louis. The increasing popularity of its 
product, “Kilfyre,” as a fire extinguisher is shown in the fact that 
it has sold more ‘‘Kilfyre” since January 1, 1900, than in the four 
years previous. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





COMMUTATION RATES FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


, CAL., November 17, 1900. 
Editor of MUNIcIPAL JOURNAL AND IENGINEER: 

I have read with considerable interest the article on ‘Street Rail- 
way Regulations” in the November issue of your journal. I would 
like to receive further information upon the subject. Will you kindly 
inform me what facts, 1f any, are available to show that the regu- 
lations for half-fare to school children are satisfactory both to the 





railroad companies and to the public? 

Have the revenues of the street railway companies suffered by 
reason of such a reduction of fare? 

Is there any complaint of the abuse of the privilege by attempts 
to use half-fare tickets before or after school hours? 

{Will our readers favor us with their experience in this matter? 
Tell us all about it for the benefit of the brother from California, and 
we will not publish your name if you so desire-—Epitor or M. J. 


& E.] 





STREET CLEANING IN THE WEST. 
CINCINNATI, O., November 7, 1900 
Editor of MunictpaL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 

I have just returned from a western trip, visiting St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver. I found about the same street cleaning 
conditions in St. Louis and Kansas City as in Cincinnati. A week 
was spent in Denver, in which time the street cleaning department 
was thoroughly investigated. I was much disappointed in the con- 
dition of the streets in Denver. The department is using the rotary 
broom and the “pick-up” machines, but the funds—only $28,000o—are 
insufficient to clean all the streets every night, consequently the 
strong wind blows the dust and dry horse droppings everywhere, 
which makes travel very disagreeable. 

The city does its own sprinkling. spending this year $42,000. There 
are many bicyclers in the city, with large voting strength and influ- 
ence, who insist on light sprinkling—this means more dust to blow 
about. 

Every place I went I talked up the MuwnicrpaL JouRNAL AND 
ENGINEER. I told those interested in city affairs that they could not 
afford to be without it. 

We are now preparing to put on our “white wings” in Cincinnati 
on January 1, 1901. We will begin with forty. 

A. W. Macsrarr. 





DRIVEN AND OPEN WELLS. 
Editor of MuNcIPAL JOURNAL AND ENGINEER: 
_ Ill., November 16, 1000. 

We are up against a proposition in the shape of scarcity of 
water. Our water supply is 6-inch wells. We would like to know 
the experience of your readers in regard to open or driven wells; 
that is, which has been the most successful. Also, what you know 
as to the best and cheapest place to buy pipe, the prices, etc. Also. 
the proper manner for laying water mains so they will not leak, and 
anv other information you may have on these subjects. 

T. J. Smitn. City Clerk. 

The editor referred the matter to Emil Kuichling, C. E., who 
says: 

“By the term ‘open well, Mr. Smith probably means a well of 
large diameter and moderate depth, thus deriving its water essen- 
tially from the surface stratas of the soil. In this event the chances 
are that the water is either already contaminated in more or less 
degree, or is liable to become so in the future, unless efficient pre- 
ventive measures are applied. On the other hand, the water of 


driven wells is usually much purer than that of shallow, open wells, 
and the vield therefrom is also much larger in proportion to size 


or diameter. 





“It may, therefore, be said that a water supply obtained from 
driven wells is, in general, more successful than one from open 
wells, the exception being where an abundance of good water is 
permanently found in a stratum of clean gravel at a depth of 
twenty to forty feet below the surface. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of driven wells as sources of public water supply have 
been so fully set forth in this publication in a series of articles on 
the subject during the past six months, that reference thereto will 
enable Mr. Smith to determine easily whether the local conditions 
are favorable or unfavorable to either class of wells. 

“The best place to buy pipe is usually from the manufacturers, 
although second-hand pipe is sometimes offered for sale at a lower 
price than new material. In general, only new pipe should be used 
for the water distributing system of a town. Cast iron is com- 
monly used for this purpose, the pipes being coated with a varnish 
of coal-tar pitch. The test of such pipe varies with its size and the 
iron market. At the present time it averages about $25 per ton in 
places near the foundries, and where competition is available. 


“To prevent the joints of pipes from leaking, they must be- 


made with proper care and materials in the outset. No subsequent 
tinkering is of much use. A leak may temporarily be stopped by 
recalking or plugging, but it is liable to recur sooner or later. For 
cast iron pipes, the joints are usually made with melted lead, ‘run’ 
into the bells to a depth of from two to three inches, and then thor- 
oughly compacted by hammering or calking with suitable tools. 
It is also necessary to lay the pipes themselves on firm soil, and 
to bed them properly for their entire length, so as to avoid future 


disturbance of the joints by settlement.” 





CEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Consul-General J. G. Stowe, of Cape Town, in a recent report 
said: 

“No country is a better customer for cement than South Africa. 
All public buildings, warehouses, stores and residences are built of 
brick, cemented on the outside. No wood, or ‘frame,’ houses are 
seen. The expert Malays, the masons in this country, are adepts in 
producing very pleasing effects with cement in the outside finish of 
buildings. The bricks used in South Africa are two-sevenths larger 
than the American bricks and are ‘laid up’ principally with ‘mud,’ 
the inferior clay found here, instead of mortar (lime) or cement. 
Over the whole surface, cement is laid. Bricks of different shapes 
form the window sills, caps, columns, pilasters, moldings, etc., and 
over these is spread the cement, forming a very pleasing exterior, 
the natural stone being closely imitated. Many of the large build- 
ings are ‘spattered’ with the cement, presenting a rough exterior 
very striking, and even durable. ! know of no cities that have more 
handsome and unique building exteriors than the cities of this 
colony. 

“Of the cement imports for 1899, amounting to 126,672,875 
pounds, Belgium furnished 18.423,628 pounds; Germany, 7,418,305 
pounds; other countries, 605 pounds; and the United Kingdom 
the balance. During 1900, the imports of cement from Germany 
have been increasing rapidly, as it has been found that German 
cement is equally as good as the best English Portland and can be 
bought at Is. (24 cents) per barrel cheaper. Belgian cement is good 
and sells at 18d. (36 cents) cheaper than the English. 

“When I left the Un‘ted States, our manufacturers of cement were 
producing an article which was proved by tests to be as good as the 
English, and that cement ought to-find a large market here. While 
the United States, at the present time, would be hampered on ac- 
count of the excessive steamship rates to this country, which would 
prevent competition with the German and Belgian cements, yet I 
am convinced, with equal rates, the United States cement could find 
a market here in large quantities. Cement of the desired quality 
will never be manufactured here, as the ingredients do not exist.” 
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THE ANTI-SPITTING CRUSADE. 

Many cities have already passed ordinances prohibiting spitting on 
the sidewalks, in street cars and public places, and public sentiment 
is demanding the adoption of similar rules in other cities. Dayton, 
QO.. is one of the latest cities to fall into line. It proposes to im- 
pose a fine of not more than $1 for the first violation, and a fine of 
not more than $100 for the second violation. 

Little Rock, Ark., has passed a similar ordinance, and makes the 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not less than $1 nor more than 
$10, and provides that the railroad companies shall keep spittoons on 
the passenger platforms for the use of such persons as may congre- 
gate there. 

The city of Danville, Va., has passed an ordinance prohibiting ex- 
pectoration in street cars, public buildings, houses of worship, hotels 
and theatre corridors, but exempts the sidewalk. 

St. Paul has passed an anti-spitting ordinance, which makes the 
penalty for spitting in public places, conveyances or on the sidewalk 
from $1 to $50, or imprisonment from one to sixty days. The police 
are required to assist the Health Department in enforcing the ordi- 
nance, which also prohibits the throwing of cigar stubs or fruit peel- 
s on the walks. 


ing 


GROWING POPULARITY OF CURFEW LAW. 

The ministers of Williamsport, Pa., have started an agitation in 
favor of a local curfew law. An ordinance has been drafted, provid- 
ing that children under sixteen years of age shall not be on the 
streets after 8 P. M., from October to March, inclusive, or after 9 P. 
M. in other months, without proper guardianship, and that a bell be 
rung fifteen minutes before the appointed time as a warning. 

The ministers of Albany, N. Y., took recent action, at their weekly 
meeting, favoring the passage of a curfew law. 

A curfew ordinance went into effect last month ir La Crosse, Wis.. 
which provides that all children under fifteen years of age shall be 
off from the streets at 8 P. M. in the winter and 9 P. M. in the sum- 
mer months. 

An attempt to pass a curfew law in the city of Springfield, O.. 
failed some months ago, but another effort is to be made by the local 
organization of the W. C. T. U. 

A petition, which has over a thousand signatures, was presented 
to the Dayton, O., City Council the other evening, recommending the 
passage of a curfew ordinance which shall provide for keeping off 
the streets after 8:30 P. M. in winter and 9 P. M. in summer, unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian. 

A curfew law has been asked for in the city of Renssalaer, N. Y. 





RECENT INVENTIONS. 


661,336.—Paving or Flooring Construction. George W. Dyarman, 
Columbus, O. ie 

661.362.—Composition for Paving, etc. Henry F. Williams, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

661.379.—Smoke Consuming Furnace. William E. Minshall, 
Minonk, Il. 

661,409.—Motor Vehicle. Lewis Motor Vehicle Co., Camden, 
N. J, 

661,442.—Fire Extinguisher. Jesse D. Kingsberry, Washington, 
D. C. 

661,489.—Bunsen Burner. Frank M. Brooks, New York, N. Y. 

661,512.—Water Motor. John H. Fullmer, Wildmerding, Pa. 

661,555.—Fire Alarm. Alfred A. Ross, Montgomery, Ala. 

661,600.—Trolley Wheel. Thomas I. Duffy and Charles S. Mc- 
Mahan, Chicago, III. 

661,614.—V ehicle Tire (Rubber). Arthur H. Marks, Akron, O. 

661.616.—Alarm and Releasing Mechanism for Fire Engine 
Houses. Edward P. Matter, Alexandria, Va. 

661,623.—Apparatus for Lifting Water. Clifford Shaw, New 
York, N. Y. 

661,624.—Apparatus for Lifting Water. Clifford Shaw. New 
York, N. Y. 

661,646.—Bunsen Burner. Levi L. Rowe, Boston, Mass. 

661,736.—Fire Alarm. Osckar Freymann, New York, N. Y. 








A. C. KELBLE, CoLuMBUS, 
Secretary Indiana League. 


A copy of the proceedings of the seventh session of the Municipal 
League of Indiana, which was held in Richmond, October 10, 11 
and 12 last, has come to hand. It is well gotten up, and shows a 
good healthy growth of league interests. A. C. Kelble, chief of 
police of Columbus, is the new secretary, whom we introduce to our 
readers by the accompanying engraving. 


COMPETITION IN THE ASPHALT BUSINESS. 


Since the consolidation of the various asphalt interests numerous 
parties backed with large capital have endeavored, but without suc- 
cess, to produce an asphalt supply. Within a short time, however, a 
new competitor has sprung up in the form of the Warner-Quinlan 
Asphalt Co., whose refinery is located at Tremley Point, N. J., and 
whom, we are creditably informed, has a large supply of Trinidad 
asphalt at its command. A recent visit to the works of this company 
demonstrated the fact that it is in the asphalt business in earnest. It 
has acquired 580 feet of water front on Staten Island Sound, goo feet 
deep, with a connection from all trunk lines running into its property. 
The company is making extensive improvements, has erected a large 
refinery on the most improved plans, and has constructed a dock and 
bulkhead in front of its premises. It has on hand now about 12,000 
tons of asphalt. 

While this is a new firm, organized within the past year, the mem 
bers of the company are not new in the asphalt business. Messrs. 
Warner and Quinlan have had an experience of many years in the 
refining of asphalt and construction of asphalt pavements, and under 
their supervision and control over a million yards of asphalt pave- 
ment has been laid in various parts of this country, notably Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Cleveland, O.; Toledo, O.; 
Dayton, O.; Youngstown, O.; Chicago, IIl.; Joliet, Ill.; New Or 
leans, La.; Houston, Tex., and they have recently acquired large con 
tracts in Albany, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Toledo, O., and New Or- 
leans, La. With an adequate supply of best Trinidad asphalt and a 
large capital at their command, it would seem as if they were pre- 
pared to successfully compete for a fair share of the asphalt business 
in this country. 








A delegation of five city officials has been appointed by Mayor 
Woodward, of Atlanta, Ga., to attend the meeting of the L. A. M. 
at Charleston. He expects to head the delegation. 
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MACHINERY, APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE. 








SAND SPRINKLING MACHINE. 


Slippery pavements and sidewalks have long been numbered 
among the dangers in city traffic, both in summer and winter. 
Sand has been the most efficient medium for reducing the danger, 
but there has been no up-to-date appliance—see accompanying cut 
—until quite recently, for its rapid and economical distribution 
over large surfaces. The Sebastian Wagon Co., of 224 East Forty- 
fourth street, New York City, has solved the problem by con- 
structing a machine which may be operated by one or two horses 
or by hand. 

That sand sprinkling is recognized as a necessity in the modern 
city is shown by the fact that Philadelphia, for years, has incor- 
porated in all its contracts for asphalt paving a clause requiring the 
contractor to keep the pavements sprinkled with sand in wet 

















SAND SPRINKLER. 


weather, or when they are icy, during the life of the guarantee of 
the pavement. 

This sand sprinkler has been in operation for several years in 
Portland and New York City. George N. Fernald, Commissioner 
of Public Works, Portland, Me., speaks highly of them: ‘The one- 
horse and hand machines have been usecdhin my department with 
great success for the past ten years for sanding sidewalks. The 
two-horse machine we have used during the past year in surfacing 
macadam and gravel roads, and for this purpose we have never 
seen anything better. It puts the surface on in an even manner, 
and has proven a great success.” 

George C. Clausen, president of the Park Board, of New York 
City, says, in regard to their use: “The sand sprinklers made by 
the Sebastian Wagon Co., recently purchased for this department. 
have been used with good results. We have tried them for the pur- 
pose of sprinkling sand upon asphalt and other pavements, made 
slippery by frosty weather, or other causes. We have also used 
them for the purpose of sprinkling road making materials in the 
course of construction. Our experience shows that they work 
very satisfactorily.” 





Ocean City, which is on the southern coast of New Jersey, about 
half way of Atlantic City and Cape May, is to have a gas works. 
The movers in the matter are the proprietors of the Trenton (N. J.) 
Gas & Electric Co. 


The American street railway may be likened to the Juggernaut, 
because it is so deadly in its operation. The railway people are not 
to be wholly blamed for this state of affairs, nor for the annual 
slaughter of the innocents—the city officials, who do not take the 
requisite action compelling the railway authorities to fit all their cars 
with a device which will prevent this wanton loss of life, are to be 
more severely censured. Such a device has been on the market for 
some time and is known as the “Hipwood-Barrett Fender,” and is 
manufactured by the Hipwood-Barrett Car and Vehicle Fender Co., 
ga Cedar street, New York. 


THE EVER READY “QUICK AS WINK.” 

The W. J. Clark Co., of Salem, O., has recently patented an im- 
provement of the age for suction hose.” One man now makes con- 
by which it can be made to serve as well on suction as on pressure 
hose. 

Fire Marshal Paige, of Joliet, Ill., in writing about it, says he has 
been using the “Quick as Wink” suction couplings on the four and 
five inch suction of his fire engines and they are “the greatest im- 
provement of the age for suction hose. One man now makes con- 
nections with hydrant where it took four men before, and it took 
them ten times as long. 

If such a gain as that can be realized by having the new style of 
coupling it is probable that the new suction coupling will be in 
extensive demand, for there are many towns and cities where the 
water pressure at the hydrant is not sufficient and fire engines must 
be used. 





MUNICIPAL TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


There are wires and wires. but none better than “Phono-Electric,” 
for use in the police and fire telegraphs of the municipality, to say 
nothing of the other hundred and one places where high tensile 
strength, great ductility, elastic limit and remarkable wearing quali- 
ties are required. 

Superintendents of fire and police telegraph departments should 
make a most careful examination of all specifications for wire sup- 
plies for the city, to see that only the best is purchased. Poor wire, 
in these days, is dear at any price. ‘‘Phono-Electric” wire is made 
by the Bridgeport Brass Co., of New York, and is especially adapted 
for use in municipal work of all kinds where electric wiring is neces- 





sary. It would not be a bad idea for the aldermen to take a hand in 
determining what kind of wire shall be used by electric railway and 
telephone companies when they are applying for a franchise, insisting 
upon the use of the best wire only, as oftentimes breaking of wire is 
the cause of injury to life and property. For this reason too much 
care cannot be exercised in the selection of the right wire. 
“Phono-Electric,” it is claimed is homogeneous throughout and 
does not depend upon a hardened skin for its strength. This homo- 
geneity gives this wire remarkably high tensile strength, elastic limit 
and great toughness. For example, the size known as No. 8, B. W. 
G., has a tensile strength of 82,000 pounds per square inch and an 
elastic limit 40 per cent. greater than that of hard drawn copper wire. 





Norwood, O., has just completed two ten-inch wells which were 
found to yield, on the test, almost 30,000 gallons an hour. These 
wells are being operated by the Bacon Patent Airlift System. This 
yield is remarkable, considering that from eight 8-inch wells, lo 
cated on the same property, the entire yield was only about 9,000 
gallons per hour. The test was conducted by Bert L. Baldwin, of 
Cincinnati. This is one of the many successful plants which has 
been installed by the Bacon Patent Airlift Co., of too Broadway. 
New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN METERS. 

Che cut below shows a sectional view of the new American Meter, 
made by the Buffalo Meter Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which is designed for 
use where the requirements are unusually severe. The outside case 
is made of a fine grade of cast iron carefully galvanized. The meas- 
uring chamber is removable from the outside case, and is made of 
gun metal composition and is very heavy. The hard rubber meas- 
uring disc is flat and one-third thicker than those heretofore used in 
dise meters. All the wearing parts are unusually substantial. 

The meter contains a gravel chamber, in which.all coarse gravel 





and other foreign substances liable to block the working parts are 
retained. 

This gravel chamber may be cleaned without removing the meas- 
uring chamber from the outside case, as it is immediately accessible 
on removing the top of the meter. The first order of meters will be 
sent to the city water works on sixty days’ trial, if requested. 





THE BUCKLAND PAVING BLOCK, 


One of the latest devices for improving pavement conditions, in 
cities where the street railway is in use, is the Buckland paving 
block. It is said to be the easiest and cheapest method by which 
the tramhead rail can be made safe and satisfactory to the public. 
With this paving block a groove can be made to accommodate the 
wheel flange of the cars used in any city or town. 

The block has been used with unqualified satisfaction in Spring- 
field, Mass., for some time. The rails of one of the streets of that 
city have been equipped with this device, requiring 9,040 12-inch 
blocks. The blocks were made and delivered in thirty days, and not 
a block had to be cut or filled to fit the rail flange. 

The bricks were taken up, the blocks put on, the bricks re-laid 
and grouted with cement, the work being done (aside from cleaning 
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the bricks), by fifteen laborers at the rates of 500 feet of track per 
day. 

The improvement was so satisfactory to the public that a petition 
has been circulated and signed asking for its rapid extension. The 
accompanying cut will give the reader an idea of the application of 
the block. 

Mayors and councilmen will do well to look into this matter. 
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VOTING MACHINE GIVES SATISFACTION. 


The Bardwell Votometer was used in the municipal election of 
the city of Northampton, Mass., on December 4, 1900, and its success 
was complete and conclusive. A local paper published during elec- 
tion day had the following to say as a report from Ward six: 

“The two voting machines are working in fine shape in this end of 
the city. There has been no waiting, and everyone has had a chance 
to use all the time needed. No one has rushed through with energy 
enough to produce nervous prostration for fear some one would have 
to wait. At 8:30 nearly one-third of the average total vote had been 
registered.” 

This is the third election through which the Votometer has passed 
in this city, and in every one it has come forth triumphant. It has 
reduced the blank votes in every case, and the election officers of 
every ward in Northampton have unqualifiedly endorsed it. In the 
election above referred to, the Springfield Union bulletined the com 
plete returns of the mayoralty contest six minutes after the polls 
closed in Northampton. 





THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway leads to the convention of the League of 
American Municipalities at Charleston, which will be held on De- 
cember 12 to 15, 1900. Every delegate will desire to travel over 
some portion of this system in order that he may enjoy the unex- 
celled scenic beauty and grandeur. In its equipment and service in 
every particular, even to the smallest detail, the passenger's com- 
fort and pleasure are anticipated. What the traveler wants he 
will find has been provided. 





BATTERY PARK, CHARLESTON. 


This is the popular route to Charleston, via Washington, Char- 
lotte and Columbia. The special rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus $2, has been made for delegates attending this session of 
the League of American Municipalities. These tickets will be on 
sale December 9 to 12, with a final return limit to December 24. 

Delegates are respectfully requested to communicate with the 
nearest Southern Railway agent for detailed schedule of informa- 
tion, Pullman reservations, etc. A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 
Broadway, New York City; W. A. Johnson, P. A., 271 Broadway, 
New York City; G. C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass.; C. L. Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. C. Horton, P. A., 120 E. Baltimore street, Bal- 
timore, Md.; L. S. Brown, G. A., 705 Fifteenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; J. M. Culp, traffic manager, and W. A. Turk, Lapuers 
passenger agent, Washington, D. C. 

















THE VOTOMETER. 


The makers of the Bardwell Votometer—one of the successful 
voting machines now on the market—claim that it is the only ma- 
chine that shows any inaccuracy the instant that it occurs; all 
others have to wait till the close of the election before it can be 
noticed. 

The Boston Transcript, in a recent issue, said, editorially, of the 
machine: 


“Of the numerous machines which have come under our notice, 
we have no hesitation in saying that not one of them compares in 
merit with the machine now on view at the State House, the Bardwell 
Votometer. This machine has received the unqualified indorsement 
of the New York State Commission on voting machines, and so 
far as we have heard it has met with not a single hostile criticism 
since its appearance in this State. Without attempting to describe 
the machine at length, let us look at some of its superiorities over 
other similar devices. In the first place, the voting is done by a com- 
mon key (an instrument with which everybody is acquainted), and 
consists simply in turning that key in a keyhole. The action is cer- 
tain—which is not true where by the pressure of a knob a mark is 
printed upon a register sheet, as has been shown by actual demon- 
stration—and moreover, the voter, upon finding that he has made a 
mistake, can rectify it by “unvoting,” if the expression may be 
permitted, and voting over again. While the vote of the suffragist 
is certain to be recorded and counted, it is, on the other hand, impos- 
sible for him to vote for two candidates for the same office, and so 
canceling his ballot, and there is no means whereby he can ‘repeat’ 
intentionally. In a word, so far as one not a mechanical expert can 
judge, the votometer is a perfect machine, furnishing a satisfactory 
solution of the automatic voting problem. 

‘When the voter presents himself before the machine he sets it 
for voting by raising a lever, and when he has finished by the raising 
of another lever he removes all signs of his operations. These levers 
have to be raised, by the way, so that the voter is obliged to put the 
machine in condition for voting, and afterward he is obliged to con- 
ceal his vote from the man who follows. The registering machinery 
is simple, and, we should say, impossible to get out of order, and 
when the polls close the total vote for each candidate is before the 
eye. No time has to be lost in counting and adding up dots or 
dashes, and it is impossible to make a mistake in any of the footings, 
for the machine does not know how to make a mistake. 

“The votometer apparently fulfils every possible requirement, the 
device for independent voting, for example, being as simple as it is 
adequate; there is nothing in or about the machine that cannot 
safely be relied upon, and the cost is no greater than that of ma- 
chines very much its inferior.” 





THE LAKE SHORE LIMITED. 


This is, beyond question, the most magnificent train ever con- 
structed. It is provided with all modern conveniences, and the 
coaches are built with an eye to comfort, beauty and safety. 

The entire train 1s lighted by electricity and the illuminations 
include the Gibbs patent electric berth light, an arrangement 
whereby the berth interior can be lightened or darkened to suit 
the convenience of the traveler. All the cars have the standard 
wide vestibules. 

A stenographer, ladies’ waiting maid (their services are free) 
and daily stock reports are other features of the equipment. 

The ladies are especially invited to visit the observation room. 
Here will be found a writing desk for their use and a library of 
choice literature, which will be furnished for use on the train with- 
out charge, by applying to the ladies’ waiting maid. Seats in this 
room are free. 

A trip from New York to Chicago, under the above conditions, 
cannot fail to be pleasurable. For full particulars address A. J. 
Smith, general passenger and ticket agent, Cleveland, O. 
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A MODERN FILTRATION COMPANY. 


The question of pure water is one that concerns all cities, whether 
large or small, and there has been no time when the necessity for 
the use of filters was more apparent than to-day. There is no city 
which obtains its supply from river or lake that should not use a 
filter. That it is needed in most cities is perfectly evident upon 
consulting with the health officer. He is aware of its need through 














PorTION OF NorFo_k, Va., FILTER PLANT. 


his knowledge of the fever and other contagious diseases that arise 
from the use of the impure water supplied by the city. 

The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co. has been in 
the filter business for years, and no firm is better qualified to con- 
struct a satisfactory filter. Its list of plants installed already num- 
bers close on to 200, whose total daily capacity amounts to more 
than 200,000,000. It is of the gravity type of filter, and has attained 
the highest efficiency at the lowest prices. The accompanying cut 


represents a portion of the plant installed, a year or so ago, at Nor- 
folk, Va. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE. 


The league of cities of the third class of Pennsylvania has just 
issued a neat pamphlet of eighty pages, containing a stenographic 
report of the first annual convention, held at York last May. It is a 
complete report, and will constitute a good official record of the first 
year’s work. It would not be a bad idea for the various States now 
organized, of which there are about a dozen, to make the MUNICIPAL 
JOURNAL AND ENGINEER a clearing house for ideas relating to the 
executive, legislative and administrative functions of city govern- 
ment, as related to the particular work of each State league. 

The Pennsylvania league names as its object the following: 

“The objects of this organization, which shall be known as the 
League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsylvania, shall be the 
advancement of the various interests of said cities and the promoting 
of such remedial legislation as may be deemed necessary and essential 
for the government of said cities, and for the discussion and inter- 
change of any and all topics relating to the welfare and conduct of 
the same.” 

Membership is limited to cities of the third class, which includes 


all but four cities in the State. The price of annual membership is 
as follows: 


Cities not exceeding 25,000 population.:..................... $10.00 
Above 25,000 and not exceeding 50,000................0..eeee 20.00 
Above °50,000.......... SE eee ag aE Pe pe, Me eee 30.00 


A meeting of the league was held at Harrisburg on November 20 
and 21 to block out the work for the legislative committee in the 
Legislature during the coming winter. The next annual convention 
will be held in May, 1901, at Erie. J. Frank Gable, York (Pa.) is the 
secretary, to whom all communications concerning the league’s work 


should be addressed. 
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THE “SHADBOLT ” WAGON. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it,” and the Shad- 
bolt Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., believes that the proof of 
its claim for the well-known “Shadbolt” wagon is the using of it. 
At any rate this has been the experience with Cambridge, Mass.: 
Last spring the city ordered six of the “Shadbolts,” and it has since 
ordered two more, as it found the use of the other six so satisfac- 
tory. By their use, it was demonstrated that the city saved $4 per 
day, per wagon, when compared with the system that was formerly 
employed. 





The two-horse wagon will carry six cubic feet of house ashes, 
while the one-horse will carry three cubic feet. 

There are a large number of wagons, of the mammoth type, which 
will carry four tons. All of the wagons may be fitted, if desired, 
with the automatic device attached to the tail-board, which lifts 
tail-board as the truck is dumped. 

This wagon has no machinery to tilt the body, the body being so 
balanced that it can be tilted, with a load on, with one hand. 





WEST SHORE RAILWAY. 


The Continental Limited is the train to take when you wish to 
reach Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, or other points in the West, on 
the shortest notice, starting from New York City. From the foun- 
dations of its road-bed to the minutest detail in its equipment and 
service the tastes of the prospective patron are consulted and 
catered to with the utmost painstaking. Consult your own inter- 
ests and look up the West Shore before deciding upon the route 
of your next trip. Particulars may always be had for the asking. 
C. E. Lambert, G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York City; 
H. B. Jagoe, G. E. P. A., 359 Broadway, New York City. 





STREET CLEANING IN LEEDS. 





By Georce DARLEY, SUPERINTENDENT CLEANSING DEPARTMENT. 

In Leeds we have 31,407 dry ashpits and bins, 7,538 privy middens, 
and 525 pails. 

The number of loads collected was 164,202, and these were dis- 
posed of in the following manner: 78,652 loads were destroyed by 
our destructors, 55,943 loads were tipped for market gardeners and 
others, 29,607 loads of night soil were sold to market gardeners 
and farmers as manure. 

The net cost of collecting and carting to the various depositing 
points inside and outside the city was £22,971. This gives an average 
of 2s. 934d. per load, or 1s. 0d. per head of population (estimated 
at 430,000), the number of men employed being 253. 

All ashpits are cleansed every twenty-one days. Up to date our de- 
structors have cost (including land) £49,000. Two of them have been 
working over twenty years, and are in fairly good condition at 
present. 

The net cost for destroying 78,652 loads at the destructors’ was 
£5,910, or 1s. 6d. per load. The average quantity destroyed per man 
per day was 64 tons, and the average temperatures from 28,800 tests, 
taken by Bailey’s pyrometers, was 1,445° Fahr. 

The firemen work an eight hours’ shift, and are paid 5s. 2d. per 
shift. Part of the 55,043 loads were tipped for market gardeners 


free, but at several tips we pay 6d. per load. The 29,607 loads of 
night soil were mostly forwarded by boats and rail, and realized a 
profit of £987, or 8d. per load. That portion taken to market gardens 
has, in some instances, to be carted a considerable distance. 


STREET CLEANSING. 

The mileage of paved streets in the city is estimated at 207 miles, 
and during the year 230,375 streets were cleansed, 145,656 courts and 
yards, and 159,125 street gullies; the number of loads of street sweep- 
ings removed were 37,987, loads of gulley refuse, 12,948. The net 
cost of this was £19,213, giving an average of 7s. 6d. per load. The 
number of workmen engaged was 226. 

The street watering department engaged forty-six water barrels 
and tanks 101 days, using 77,728 barrels and tanks of water. This 
in quantity represents 27,204,800 gallons, at a cost of £2,464. 

The cleansing committee have to cleanse forty-two miles of ma- 
cadam roads, within a radius of two miles from the Town Hall. In 
this work eighty-eight men are employed, sixteen horses and carts, 
cleansing 28,966 roads, 15,544 gullies, and collecting 21,087 loads of 
macadam refuse at a net cost of £6,674. 

The removal of snow from our pathways and highways is of great 
importance. We had two heavy snow storms, one on December 12, 
1899, and the other on February 11, 1900; the latter was the most 
severe. In dealing with snow removal we employed thirty-two snow 
ploughs, and all our cleansing staff; we also employed all the casuals 
possible that we could place at work; we also took all horses and carts 
and drivers that came in time to start with our workmen. The number 
of shifts, of eight hours each, was 2114, and during that period the 
total number of our own men was 8,523; the total number of casuals, 
8,251; the total number of our own horses and carts, 2,324; the total 
number of hired horses and carts 5,470. The number of loads of 
snow removed was 66,337, and the cost was £5,036; this gives an 
average Of Is. 6%d. per load. This may appear a very large amount 
to spend on snow removal, but the benefit was appreciated by having 
our main streets and footways cleansed, and the trams running dur- 
ing the whole time. It is only fair to state that the superintendent 
of the tramways gave me valuable assistance in keeping the tramway 
clear, and when work was completed, the chairman, committee and 
council gave credit to the cleansing staff for the satisfactory manner 
the work had been carried out. 


TROUGH CLOSET FLUSHING DEPARTMENT. 


We have 11,608 trough water closets in the working class districts ; 
cach is flushed daily, and thoroughly brushed out twice per month, 
and during the hot weather disinfected daily with sanitary fluid, each 
man taking a gallon tin with him. The number of persons using 
these 11,608 closets represent a population of 116,00g The number 
of workmen employed is fifty-six, at a cost of £3, We also un- 
dertake the supervision of flushing house drains—seven flush carts 
and twenty men are regularly employed in flushing house drains; 
they also flush streets gullies near infested cases. The number of 
house drains, water closets and street gullies flushed was 96,984; this 
staff also put 11,880 gallons of iron liquor into the main sewers at 
the highest levels. This work cost £1,694. 


RIVER DISINFECTING. 


During the summer months the cleansing department undertook 
the disinfecting of the river Aire. We used 2,550 gallons of chloros, 
which was put in the river at four different points, and certainly im- 
proved matters, at a cost of £127 10s. In this connection it is only 
fair to state that according to the Registrar General’s returns Leeds 
had the lowest death rate of the nine largest cities and towns 1n the 
United Kingdom. 

In the removal of several thousand loads of refuse from our unsan- 
itary areas we have paid Is. per load for tipping into old brick works 
or quarry holes. Of course clinkers can be and are made into con- 
crete flags; but if every destructor were fitted with a flag-making 
plant the supply would exceed the demand. The utilization of 
waste heat from destructors is another important question which 
should be carefully considered. At the present time I am going into 
the subject, and a committee has been appointed to visit various 
cities and towns, with a view of obtaining information before spend- 
ing money on this or that system of which many of us know so little. 
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MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES AND 
SECURITIES. 


Civic Improvements Amounting to $87,- 
320,000 Projected or in Progress Dur- 
ing November—Second Highest 
Bid for New York City 
Bonds. 





November is usually the finishing up month 
for municipal work and engineering. Very 
little work is ever commenced, much less con- 
And yet a 


résumé of our semi-weekly Bulletin, issued in 


templated, so late in the year. 


November, shows an aggregate amount of ex- 
penditure for construction planned for the 
present or the immediate future amounting to 
$87,320,000. This includes bids wanted, or 
plans preparing for new construction, exten- 
sions or repairs of pavements, sewers and 
sewage disposal plants, garbage plants, water 
works systems, filtration schemes, fire depart- 
ment improvements, erection of public build- 
ings, electric lighting systems and bridges. 

This includes only a fraction of the total 
amount of actual work of all American cities, 
as only about 300 are included in the list. The 
population of these cities will range from 3,000 
to 3,400,000, and the cost of the particu- 
lar improvements runs from $1,500 to $2,500,- 
000. 

The aggregate sum is divided among the 


several classes of work as follows: 


Paving and repairs.............+ $7,200,000 
Sewers, sewage disposal and filtra- 
Ot i in dn < cccvtcacamnen es 27,200,000 


Water works, purification and ex- 
Ss edie dia dday ais saeeeen 25,200,006 
Fire department construction and 


UIE (ibs 0 056cncdke beanen cae I,500,00c 
Pe DN a os Scien er ies 11,200,000 
Lighting plants and improvements. 540,000 
Street railways and extensions..... 18,600,000 
Eee Ter ere 880,000 

RORMIS ccs cuca aes $87,320,000 


One of the largest pieces of work that was 
commenced during the month was that of the 
advertising for bids for the large filtration 
scheme in Philadelphia. This proposition in- 
volves the expenditure of millions. 

The municipal bond market for the past 
month, excepting for the days immediat@by 
preceding election, has been marked by 
usual activity. Municipal bonds have been 
hard to find, else the volume of business would 
have been greater. The public sales have 
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resulted in higher prices, and dealers have 
been indisposed to make any concessions tc 
their customers. It has been a good month 
for cities to sell, for the great anxiety of all 
dealers has been to obtain bonds. 

The opinion of most dealers is that money 
rates will, for the most part, remain steady 
at about the present level, and that the mar- 
ket for securities of the highest class will 
broaden. The lively condition of general 
stocks has, to a limited degree, detracted from 
the sale of municipals, but in spite of that 
the prices have been high. 

One of the most notable sales of the month 
was that of New York. 
the 20th ult., opened bids for $5,333,965.14 of 
All of the issue, except $500,000 


Controller Coler, on 


city bonds. 
was made payable in 1940, which is ten years 
longer than the average city security. Prin- 
cipal and interest were made payable in gold 
at 3% per cent. 

The offers from bond buying houses and 
trust companies were unusually high. Ver- 
milye & Co., and Harvey Fisk & Sons, in a 
joint bid, offered 111.077 for the forty-year 
bonds, and 107.172 for the twenty-year bonds. 
which was the highest, and they secured the 
entire issue. Other high bidders were Kuhn. 
Loeb & Co. and Farson, Leach & Co., 110.35 
for the entire issue; J. & W. Seligman & Co.. 
from 10954 to 109% for the forty-year bonds, 
and 106.45 for the twenty-year bonds. 

The price paid will net the city nearly 
$60,000 in premium. The successful bid was 
the second highest price ever paid for bonds 
of Greater New York. 








HENRY P. BURGARD, 
Generali Contractor, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





E. F MOORE, 
General Paving Contractor, 
Burlington, Vt 





ELISHA GRFGORY, 
Contractor for Drill ng Artesian Wells, 
60 64 Liberty st., New York. 





RIPANS 






—a case of bad health that R‘I-P-A‘N'8 will 
wee One gives relief. No matter what's 
the matter, one wiildo you good, A cure will re- 
sult if directions are followed. They banish pain, 
induce sleep, prolong life. Sold at all drug stores, 
en for five cents. Re sure to get the genuine. 
Don’t he fooled by substitutes. Ten samples and a 
thousard testimonials will be mailed to any ad- 
dress for five cents. forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Company, No, 10 Spruce 8t,, New York. 












BOILERS enaines. 


Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes ard Sheet Iron Work; 
Shafring, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, Hangers, etc. 
Mill Castings. : 
ger Cast every day; work 200 hands. 
LOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 








RUBBER 


COTTON, etc. 1H OS E 


Fire, Lawn. Garden, Precautionary or other ; 
witn full Kubber Line. 
Temporary or permanert agencies offered. Free 
samples. Cash Commissions. 
$5.00 Reward for first information of Fire Hose 
wanted. 
oO. 


M!NERALIZED RUBBER ‘ 
18 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


FIREMEN and POLICE 


Equipments and Supplies. 


Leather, Aluminum or Papier Mache Fire Hats; Ceps 
Belts, Shirts Badges and Rubber Goods; Banners, 
Flags, Seals, Ballot Boxes, Trumpets and UNIFORMS. 


sHAS. H. SASS, 105 N. Fifth St.. Philadelpaia. 


The Yajen-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR. 


For Fire Departments, Breweries, Mines, 
Gas and Chemical Works. 


Over 1co Departments povgiies and 
$3.000,.00 co saved the first year. 
Send for catalogue. 


VAJEN-BADER 60, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


UNEQUALLED 


VOR ALL PURFOSES FOR WHICH 


/PORTLAND CEMENT 


I3 USED. 
Tests and testimonials of engineers, 
and ‘‘How'o Use Portland Cement,” 
sent free on app.icaticn. 


Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Bell: fontaine, 0. 
ME ** PICK-UP” is the ; 





















‘Ibe long scrapers and the 






band brooms leave the 

| COMING SWEEPER. fred — FX: 

Takes up the dirt as it passes along the most dangerous 
like a carpet sweeper. a ai 











The Ironclad Two-Horse Street-Sweeping M chine, 


APM FSS TB WAFER 208 § PINR ST. DANTON, 0. 


T. N. MOTLEY CO., 


43 John St., NEW YORK. 


Waring Ideal Bag Carrier 


For Street Cleaning, prevents dis- 
tribution of sweepings; saves time 
and money. EN > aaa ea 
BUFFALO PUSHER 
Asphalt Street Cleaner, 
A most effective tool for cleaning pavements. 
SEND FO® CATALOGUR 


Ihe Decarie 
Garbage Incinerator 


Disposes in a SANITARY method, of the whole 

waste of a citv, ic uding all v-getable and animal 

—* ashes. house sweepings, and refuse of al] 
inds 

The garbage itself furnishes the fuel. and creates 

steam power to the extent of from two to three horse 

power per ton of garbage woich can be utilized tor 

operating electric light plant or any other municipal 
industry. 

The Decarie Automatic Gully 

or Catch Basin Cleaner 


The only machine in existence for cleaning out Catch 
Basins, Privy Vaults, choked House Drains, etc.. in a 
Sanitary, economical and cleanly manner, at less 
than haif the cost of the present hand system. 


HENRY W. ATWATER, 











Agent for Decarie Fire Department Appliances. 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL 


A thoroughly practical technical education in any 
branch of Civil Engineering may be acquired by cor- 
lespondenceins ruction. Among the courses is 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 


Taught under the direction of an 
expert of recognized standing. 


Degrees C. E. 
Conferred by MECH. E 
Authority E. E. 

of PH. B 
Congress ETC, 





HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING 


and anumber of other separatecoursesin al brarchese 
Each begins with the stmplest principles. Anyone of 
average intelligence can obtain a degree by doing the 
work cf several ot the courses, without leaving home 
or interrupting other work. ‘Terms for separate 
courses, $20 and upward, cash or instalments. 


Write for details, and illustrated circulars. 


National Correspondence Institute 


30-47 NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








The No. 2 “* NEW MANIFOLDING ”’ 


MAAMOND TYPEWRITER 


Leads*,all other writing machines in 
Perfect Alignment, Work in Sight, 
Speed, Durability, Interchangeable 
Type, Light Elastic Touch, and the 
use of any width paper. 


Perfect and Uniform Manifolding, 
Unlimited Tabulating Capacity. 


These features wi]l commend the 
Hammond t» 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


69th to 70th Sts., East River, New York, U.S. A. 


BRANCHES IN PRINOIPAL OITIBS, 
REPRESENTATIVES EVERE WHERE. 
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STEAM FIRE ENGINES |: 


The Standard for Quality and Service. 


2,300 ENGINES IN USE. 


Also Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters. Steam and 
Power Pire Pumps, and Fire Department Sup- 
plies of all kinds. 
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Iilustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


AMERICAN FIRE ENGINE CoO., 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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The La France Fire Engine Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
The LA FRANCE PISTON and ROTARY 


Steam Fire Engines 


HAYES 
Patent Fxtension Hook and Ladder 
Trucks and tire Escapes. 
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ae Heaters and Fire Depariment Supplies. 
Send for Catalogue... ELMIRA,N. Y. 
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INTERMITTENT FLUSH TANKS. 2 

For Flushing Street Sewersand for Sub-Soil Irrigation. 4 

No Moving Parts. No Valves. No Small Tubes to Clog or °° 
Choke. Nothing Whatever to Get Out of Order. 3 
PACIFIC FLUSH TANK CO. *2Satiest. 4 
CHICAGO 3 
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be Studebaker" 
Celebrated Improved 
Patent Street Sprinklers 


for sprinkling city streets, village, county and 
state highways, race tracks, speedways and 
boulevards, Also made in sizes suitable for 
sprinkling private grounds and golf links. 
Volume of water under comelete control of 
driver,’ and fitted with latest ie for controlling width of spread. Valves cannot clog ug 
with dirt. Aksolutely simple in construction. Send for catalogue. ve ss st vt 


e Studebaker Bros. Ifa. Zo., « 
Broadway and Prince $t., New York City. 
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